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Andropoy: A Soft-Spoken Manner Belied Former KGB Chiefs Tough Policies 
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By Kevin KIosc 
and Peter Osnos 

Washington Post Service 

.Ywi Vladimirovich Andropov, 
wbo dmd Thursday at the age ofG9, 
had. a long career at ibt rater of 
(he impacted, secretive Soviet pow- 
er structure. He came to promi- 
nence by helping engineer a notori- 
ous betrayal nearly 28 years ago 
and then fashioned the KGB. the 
Soviet secret pofice, into a modem 


States as the greatest threat to 
world peace. 

Mr. Andropov’s short 15-month 
tenure in the Kremlin was »kn a 
period what relations with Wash- 
ington were the codesr since the 
tense days of the Cold War in the 
1950s. 

Relations* were already low — in 
ja*ge pan because of President 
Ronald Reagan’s virulent criticism 


' Reagan’s virulent criticism pov’s death. 


ploy new medium-range nuclear worker, an apprentice film me- 
missiles in Western Europe: chanic and a se aman, and at some 

As new U.S. cruise and Pershing- point he graduated from a techni- 
2 missiles arrived in Europe, the cal school for inland waterway 
Soviet negotiator to the talks workers. 
waB « d out and later suspended By the raid- 1930s, Mr. Andropov 

parallel talks on long-range weap- had become active politically, at 
ons and conventional forces. Both first as a shipyard organizer for the 
sets of talks on nuclear arms re- Komsomol or Young Communist 
mained blocked up to Mr. Andro- League. By 1938 he was first secre- 


tary of the Komsomol in the Yaro- 
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« the Soviet system — when m It was one of the major ironies of slavl region, northeast of Moscow 
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^^teiocdngdown by mm, yauTSSf S 
agency that throughout 197S ^ orce pf acrrihan Ume Mr. Andropov took over the regular Communist Party member, 

proved adept at stealing Western loss 269 P®°P le Co ? unumst leadership, sev- When Germany invaded the So- 

military secrets W * sl ? T1 Public opimon. eral commentators in the West par- viel Union ip 1941. Mr. Andropov 

nokjgy: cedtech- ..TheSouth Korean Boeing 747 payed him as something of a liberal was a rising party functionary in 


militar y secrets and advance* T-T ^“*7 PUfuc opinion, erai commentators m the West por- viel Union in 1941. Mr. Andropov 

nokwy: cedtech- ..*^®South Korean .Boeing 747 trayed him as something of a liberal was a rising party functionary in 

Mr. Andropov died after neariv f rom Ncw mSoviet terms. This reputation for Karelia, along Finland’s eastern 

■ six months ofSrace Seoal . <m SeP L l after ap- relauve moderanon endured even border. He spent 1 1 years there, 

view because rfknimdhSoHd% n*** “5" - Mr ’ Andropov promoted from 1940 to 1951, apparently be- 

ness. His disappe^oe^ied SSl £ d ' ong ‘- tin V : *GB operatives to in- coming a protege of Otto Kuu- 

conriderableunratSSv E2!£i?!L£ ST force had shot creasmgly sensitive positions, giv- sraen, the party leader in the Karo- 
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ness. His disappearance created 
considerable uncertainty in the 
West over Soviet policy and specu- 
lation that Mr. Andropov was not 
really in charge. Apparently to 
counter this, the Soviet president 
was widely quoted in the Soviet 
press, and aides repeatedly empha- 
sized that he was Still nrnWng fan. 
damentaJ derisions. 

Official Soviet versions of his 31- 
ness concentrated on his having a 
cold, while foreign speculation 
spoke of kidney problems — one 
report said he had had a kidney 
transplant — - or an ailmi-m thn r 
affected his appearance and ability 
to talk. J 

The mark of Mr. Andropov’s ca- 
reer was that he managed to preside 

over repression while creating a 
personal image of cod sophistica- 
tion. As the Soviet amhaiwwdor to 
Hungary during the 1956 uprising 
there, as KGB chief in the late 
1970s when the dissident move- 
ment was systematically crashed, 
and as party general secretary, Mr, 
Andropov never wavered from the 
Kremlin’s intolerance of political 
deviation. Yet his soft-spoken 
manner, his intelligence and his 
bespectacled eyes created an im- 
pression of reasonableness that his 
actions never justified. 

As 1-gnin Stalin, Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev came to symbolize 
their eras as Soviet leaders, Mr. 

. Andropov, erven in his short tenure, 
symbolized his. It was a time of 
skillful Soviet manipulation of 
public opinion, especially in West- 
ern Europe, on the central issue of 
nuclear arms. 

While continuing the buildup of 
Soviet strategic and conventi onal 
forces, Mr. Andropov succeeded in 
putting the United States an the 
defensive in disarmament debates. 

The Kremlin’s intervention in 
Afghanistan continued, its support, 
for the suppression of tire Solidari- 
ty trade union movement in Poland 
persisted and the flow of its weap- 
onry to the Middle Earn widened 

Still, under Mr. Andropov’s di- 
rection. the Soviet Union was more 
successful than ever before in its 
history at portraying the United 


/■““ ““j •“ «* nau snot vrcasmgiy sensitive positions, giv- sinen, the party leader in the Kare- 
cown the plane. Soviet officials jus- ing the organs of state security lian republic, and advancing to the 
uiied the acuon by alleging that the more influence over Soviet life than republic’s Communist Party Cen- 
h* e «212 n an espionage mission, at any time since the days of Stalin, ual Committee and a seat on the 
°° apology. In fact, despite many expert pre- Supreme Soviet the nominal par- 

ihe Korean airliner incident dictions, Mr. Andropov did not li ament, 
prompted an angry meeting be- him out to be a reformer m any In 1951. Mr. Kuusinen, by then a 


KiuupwQ an angry meeting be- turn out to be a reformer m any In 1951. Mr. Kuusinen, by then a 
tween Foreign Minister Andrei A. significant respect He did attempt member of the Politburo, brought 
tjromyko and Secretary of Stale to reduce corruption, improve Mr. Andropov to Moscow where 
George P. Sbuliz a week later. It work habits and bolster the econo- be became head of a political de- 
Was jn 51311 . of 30 a “tumn of my. But all these were results of his partment serving the Central Conh 
riadfly worsening ties. zeal for orderliness, rather any mittee. It was his first role at the 
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steadily worsening tics. zeal for orderliness, t 

The decline in U.S.-Soviel rela- commitment to chang e 
tions readied their most ominous Of his early life, littl 


Yuri V. Andropov, second from left, helped to cany die coffin of Leonid L Brezhnev in 
November 1982. In front of him is Prime Minister Nikolai A. Tikhonov; second from right 
is Konstantin U. Chernenko and at far right is Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko. 


center of Soviet power, under the 


uons readied their most ominous Of his early life, little is known eyes of Nikita S. Khrushchev’s in- 
two months later, when Moscow for certain. He was bcma June 15. ner circle, 
arried out its threat to the leave 1914, near Stavropol in the Canca- Mr. Andropov was 42 when his 
Geneva disarmament talks if the sus, the son of a railroad worker. At first major test suddenly burst 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- various times from 1930 to 1932. he upon him. ft was the autumn of 
uon went ahead with plans to de- is said to have been a telegraph 1956 and he was Soviet ambassa- 
dor to Hungary when an anti-Com- 

— munist uprising brought former 

r Prime Minister Imre Nagy to pow- 
! er in Budapest. A new coalition 
i government declared Hungary 
neutral and non-Communist and 
^ withdrew from the newly formed 
'£ Warsaw Pact. 

Faced with the crisis, Mr. An- 
dropov led tense secret Soviet ef- 
forts to set up a counter-regime 
under Janos rCadar, who is still 
Hungary's leader. Mr. Kadar ap- 
pealed for Soviet intervention and 
Soviet troops and tanks, moving in 
against determined resistance by 
Hungarians, retook Budapest in 
bloody fighting. 

Mr. Nagy sought sanctuary in 
the Yugoslav Embassy. After as- 
surances from Soviet emissaries led 
by Mr. Andropov, he left the chan - 
eery believing the Soviet guaran- 
tees of his personal safety. But he 
was seized, taken to Romania and 
later brought back to Hungary, 
where be was tried for treason and 
executed. 

In March 1957, Mr. Andropov 
was transferred to Moscow. In 
what could only be viewed as a 
warning to the Kremlin's restive 
bloc partners, be was promoted to 
head the Soviet Central Commit- 
tee’s Department of Relations with 



to prevent the Chinese-Soviet split, triumvirate that would rule after ship this trio was striking for the 
Even in 1968, after he had moved bis own departure. animation of their private conver- 

to the KGB, Mr. Andropov was at Mr. Andropov forged dose, if sations. Especially between Mar- 
Leonid I. Brezhnev’s side in the not warm, ties to Brezhnev. For shal Ustinov and Mr. Andropov, 
crisis meetings leading up to the years the KGB chief lived in an there seemed to be genuine 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Czecho- apartment one floor above Brezh- warmth, befitting the two men who 
Slovakia. Dev’s at 24 Kutuzovski Prospekt in had the most in common as heads 

Although he had advanced un- Moscow. On the floor bdow Brezh- of the most powerful segments of 
der Khrushchev, Kr emlin observ- nev lived Interior Minister Nikolai the Soviet hierarchy, the military 
ers in the West believed that Mr. A Shchelckov. who ran the uni- and the political police. 
Andropov’s true patron — his formed national mili tia With so Mr. Andropov’s occasional 


Andropov’s true patron — his 
u hairy aim,” as Russians call influ- 
ential power brokers — was Mik- 
hail A Suslov. who for nearly 30 
years after Stalin’s death in 1953 
served as the Kremlin’s hardline 
conservative ideologist. 

Supporting this view was the fact 
that m May 1967, when Brezhnev 
moved against a Khrushchev bdd- 


Mr. Andropov’s occasional 


dissidents to the West This soft- 
ened the Kremlin’s repressive im- 
age while effectively eliminating 
dissenting voices from the cultural 
scene. 

The most famous exile of this era 
was Alexander Solzhenitsyn, but 
dozens of other creative artists 
were banished as welL The continu- 
ing impoverishment of Soviet cul- 
ture is one of the many prices the 
Soviet security system under Mr. 
Andropov as KGB chief and 
Kremlin leader was willing to pay 
to maintain docility within the pop- 
ulation. 

Such leniency, however, was de- 
nied to a top Soviet scientist. An- 
drei D. Sakharov. Although a 
member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences and of the team that devel- 
oped the Soviet hydrogen bomb. 
Mr. Sakharov, who was awarded 
the 1975 Nobel Peace Prize for his 
human rights work, was exiled 
without mal in 1980 to the city of 
Gorky, where foreign correspon- 
dents could no longer reach him. 
Soviet officials said repeatedly that 
Mr. Sakharov would not be al- 
lowed to leave the country because, 
as a scientist he was subject to 
security restrictions. 

Mr. Andropov’s final climb to 
the pinnacle of Soviet power was 
swift When Soviet troops entered 
Afghanistan in December 1979, be 
was soon identified as one of a 
small “quick reaction group” Lhat 
oversaw operations there. 

In May 1982. after the death of 
his patron Mikhail Suslov, Mr. An- 
dropov was named to his vacancy 
on the Secretarial of the Central 


the frontpassenger seat of his shiny He occasionally spoke out as Dev’s life. Western Kremlin ologisis 
black 731. limousine, speeding to KGB chief, on national and inter- discerned a backstage power slrug- 
and from the Kremlin- But Mr. national topics. Still, there was lit- g] e between Mr. Andropov and 



over who headed the KGB, Vlodi- Andropov remained an elusive fig- tie clue dunnghis 15-year stint that Brezhnev’s closest follower, Kon- 

mir U. Semichastny, he chose Mr. ure, his comings and gangs to the his views about the need for inter- stantin U. Chernenko. But when 

Andropov as the new chief of the forbidding KGB headquarters at nal vigilance and surveillance to Brezhnev died, in November 1982. 

secret police. The move was a cru- the Lubyanka in Dzerzhinsky guard the country against danger- the struggle, if any, was brief. 

rial step in the consolidation of .Square near the Kremlin virtually ous Western ideas of free speech . . . .. . 

Brezhnev's power under the rule- unspotted by Westerners. and democratic pluralism were any rosio« the Krertto, behmd rows 

lage of Mr. Suslov. Befitting a Soviet espionage different from those of Mr. Suslov. °f massed tr^-ps. the Central Com- 


3 tartar 

different from those of Mr. Suslov. of massed xroops. the Central Com- 
Mr. Andropov, however, proved mittee swiftly approved Mr. An- 



In a series of extraordinary leader, Mr. Andropov had litue Mr. Andropov, however, proved ™ ucc r wuu y , a PP! UVQJ wir - /U1 " 
moves six years later, Brezhnev contact with Westerners. About the far more adept than his predeces- dropovs nomumuon as general 
completed this process. In April only time be could be seen in pa- sots at shaping totalitarian reprcs- sa^tary of the Soviet Communist 
1973, Mr. Andropov, together with son was at Kremlin sessions of the sons in a way that would not weak- . announcement 

Foreign Minister Andrei A Gro- Supreme Soviet several times a ea the state’s control over Soviet ^ nomination was made 

myko and Defense Minis ter Andrei year. Foreign correspondents spent society but for the most part would p ^oernenko. and that the 

A Grechko, were elevated to full lone intervals peering through bin- evade severe Western condemns- was unatumous. Western ana- 


A Grechko, were elevated to fuQ long intervals 
voting membership in the ruling oculars from t 
Politburo. * gallery at the 


second-floor press lion of those repressions. 


PoliLburo. gallery at the end of the ornate Mr. Andropov’s more sophisti- 

Not since Stalin’s era had a KGB meeting hall for dues to the aid- cated leadership of the security 
chief been a full Politburo member, tudes and relationships of the system came at a time when the But uncertainty still prevailed, 
and not since Khrushchev’s early handful of old men who ran the Brezhnev Kr emlin was establishing While Mr. Andropov started the 
years had the foreign and defense country. dfclente and rapprochement with last phase of his career on an ap- 

ministers been full members of the Throughout Brezhnev's later the West as its guiding foreign po- patently strong note by weeding 


essions lysts deduced that the support of 

s more sophisti- Mr. Gromyko and, particularly, 
rtf ftfiA r«vninnr Marshal Ustinov was decisive. 


Communist Parties in Power — the inner circle. When Marshal years, Mr. Andropov sat in the last, licy goal. 


Aides helped Mr. Andropov as he left the Kr emlin in July. 


bloc regimes. 

In tins role, be traveled frequent- 
ly throughout Eastern Europe and 
took part in negotiations that faded 


out party and government officials 


Grechko died a few years lata his topmost row of the leadership, with Faced with unrepentant activist suspected of corruption, his own 

successor, Dmitri F. Ustinov, as- Marshal Ustinov and Mr. Gionry- writers throughout the 1970s, Mr. frailty and prolonged illness soon 

sumed full Politburo status. Thus ko next to him- Amid the stolid, Andropov's KGB for the most pan created new anxieties and new 

Brezhnev set in place the important dosed visages of the Soviet leader- adopted a policy of banishing such jockeying for the successioa 
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I Andropoy Dies After 6-Month Public Absence 
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^ promoting the creative 
^ activity of the masses.” 

‘ - The party had “a clear and ex- 

T f\ J*; plirit program of action,” it said. 

- ‘ : :-zSS The Communist Party would “ooa- 

tinue perseveringly and purposo- 

— full/’ to puisne these policy Hues. 
a *-' * Mr. Andropov's lime in (fficc 

was far briefer than that of his 
- ; predecessors. Vladimir L Lenzn, Jo- 

sef Stalin. Nikita -S. Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev. 

-T - =e The announcement of Ms death, 
ZJZTt which interrupted, solemn mnac, 
said that Mr. Andropov had died at 
4:50 P.M. Moscow time Thursday. 

Failing health dogged Mr. An- 
r^T^T i dropov almost from the start of his 
■ *r i---' 455-day carea as the tep Soviet 
j *'.y leader. By mid- 1983, Weston ana- 
. - ~.-y lysts began to regard Mm as an 
• ’ “ .V interim leader with limited time to 
put his stamp on Soviet history and 
. ^ r ' increase Ms -power base in the vast 
rT?-y party apparatus. 


The Successor: 
*32 StondOut 

(Continued from Page I) 
Leningrad for 13 years before be 
" * ' . moved to Moscow last June to take 
— ■ over one of the influential posts as 
a Central Committee secretary. 

; Mr. Romanov’s political 
strength is bnilt upon Ms success in 
y* 4 braiding up Leningrad's industries 
_ into sodk of the most modem and 
effiriem in the country. 

J * < ' Mr. Romanov is known as an 
ideological hard-liner wbo cracked 
down on dissidents and fringe art- 
; isLs and has the reputation of bring 
w vehemently anti-Western. 

^ “If Mr. Gorbachov were to take 
■If- * ova, one could, reckon with a rea- 
'Zs* sonable and flexible Soviet leader 
who would be tab concerned with 
‘ J internal problems to get very in- 
volved in foreign adventures, " a 
•./ V'. Western diplomat said. “If it were 
: * Romanov, the West might find it- 
. j *1' self dealing with a voy tough man 
- ready to make a much stronger 
; £ ■; challenge to the United States. 

The strengths of Mr. Romanov 
J and Mr. Gorbachov rest cal two 
i -V assumptions about the attitudes of 


Until the medical report was 
published Friday. Mr. Andropov’s 
illness was officially described as a 
chill ora cold. Some reports in the 
West said that he had recently un- 
dergone a kidney transplant 
The illness farced Mr. Andropov 
to retire from public view last Au- 
gust, two months after he consoli- 
dated Ms hold on power with Ms 
appointment as president It took 
Brezhnev, who died at 75, 13 years 
to establish himself in both posts. 

Although Mr. Andropov was 
known to be ailing, the Kremlin 
issued a series of statements and 
speeches bearing Ms name, and of- 
ficials continued to insist until the 
end that he was functioning and 
making decisions. 

Time after time be failed to meet 
visiting foreign dignitaries, or met 
them out of public view. 

He missed two celebrations of 
the anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution on Nov. 5 and Nov. 7. 


He stayed away from the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee Ple- 
num in late December and from a 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet, or 
nominal parliament. 

The events were considered 
obligatory for a Soviet leader. 

Operating behind the scenes, Mr. 
Andropov appeared to keep a firm 
hand on party affairs, although the 
momentum of Ms economic re- 
frains slowed and Soviet foreign 
policy showed signs of drift 

Mr. Andropov’s tenure was 
marked by a deterioration of rela- 
tions with (he United States and 
the rapture of talks between the 
superpowers on limiting both stra- 
tegic and medium-range nudear 
weapons. 

Relations were further strained 
when on Sept. 1 the Soviet Union 
shot down a South Korean jetliner 
with the loss of 269 lives. 

Diplomats said it could be some 
time before a new leader had 


enough authority to move away 
from the Kremlin’s present lough 
defensive stance. 

Mr. Andropov, an austere intel- 
lectual whose rule was marked by 
an ideological and cultural crack- 
down. managed despite his illness 
to continue braiding up his support 
in the middle and upper reaches of 
the party. 

He replaced at least nine Brezh- 
nev appointees in prime positions 
as Central Committee secretaries 
and organized the replacement of 
about 20 percent of the party secre- 
taries in the provinces. 

Diplomats said Mr. Andropov s 
most significant achievement in his 
brief stewardship of the Kremlin 
could be the installation of an inner 
leadership group of younger men- 

One of these could be destined 
for the leadership if the Politburo 
decides that it needs a younger and 
more vigorous chief 

[Reuters, AP. UP1) 



Reagan Sends Condolences; 
Shultz Says Dialogue Sought 
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y the top party hierarchy. 

.gt The first is that that after two 
ailing leaders in Brezhnev and Mr. 
Andropov jhey will now look for a 
" . younger and healthier party chief 

»■>“’ who can project a vigorous image. 

The second is that during only 15 
■ . • months in power Mr. Andropov 
' ' jwas able to build up his power base 
i jiUj sufficiently to ensure that men ba- 
*«™sically ‘ loyal to his own course — 
which Mr. Gorbachov and Mr. Ro- 
*J’ ; , manov both are —would be able to 
•" >- ■ take over after Mm. 

< r ,‘ However, some analysts, believe 
these assumptions may not be as 
firm as they appear. They say the 
m i /succession may well provoke utter- 
Sr. 


■ Konsta nti n XJ. Chernenko 

nal party conflict even though the 
party leaders have had weeks to 
prepare for it. 

If the opponents of the Andro- 
pov group wield tbe power to block 
Mr. Gorbachov and Mr. Rmnanoy, 
analysts believe they may rive their 
frarinng to Mr. Chernenko, who 
was once Brezhnev’s protege. 

Malcolm Toon, a forma U.S. 
ambassador to Moscow, said in a 
interview Friday that he believed 
the choice would be Mr. Cher- 
nenko. “I think they will go with a 
member of the old guard,” he said. 

After losing the leadership to 
Mr. Andropov, Mr. Chernenko re- 
mained the official No. 2 in the 
Kremlin, but has lost influence 

A lackluster public speaker of 
uncer tain health. Mr. Chernenko 
could be no more than another in- 
terim leader, but analysts say this 
would give time for his supporters 
to groom a younger successor. 

Another possible scenario is a 
poli tical deadlock in which a neu- 
tral, interim leader would take 
charge while rival Factions battle it 
out behind the scenes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the U.S. delegation to the funeral 
of Mr. Andropov, who died Thurs- 
day and whose death was an- 
nounced by Moscow on Friday. 
Mr. Shultz said the Soviet govern- 
ment bad not officially notified the 
United States of the arrangements 
for tbe funeraL When they did, he 
said, Mr. Reagan would deride 
who would represent the United 
States. 

But a senior official in Washing- 
ton said at a news briefing it was 
fan likely” that Mr. Reagan would 
make tbe trip for the funeral of a 
leader he had never met 

The consensus in Washington 
was that Vice President George 
Bush and Mr. Shultz would {read 
tbe delegation. Some Democratic 
presidential candidates and mem- 
bos of Congress said Mr. Reagan 
should do so in order to improve 
relations between Washington and 
Moscow. 

Forma Vice President Walter F. 
Mondale, the Democratic front- 
nurner, said. “With the deteriora- 
tion of UJL-Soviel relations. I be- 
lieve the president should go to tbe 
funeral ... to signal the Soviet 
Union and tbe world that he will 
now pursue every opportunity for 
peace.” 

Senators John Glenn of Ohio 
and Ernest F. HoDings of South 
Carolina and forma Governor 
Reubin Askew of Florida, all Dem- 
ocratic candidates, made similar 
call& 

Senator Charles McC. Mathias 
Jr. of Maryland, a senior Republi- 
can on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, said, “I think this 
could be an opportunity for Presi- 


dent Reagan and I hope be does 
not miss it” 

But forma Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger said in a televi- 
sion interview from London. “I do 
not thmk Ronald Reagan should 
go to Moscow six months after the 
sbootdown of the Korean airliner, 
three months after they walked out 
of all [arms] talks. I trank it would 
show an eagerness that would be 
inappropriate for tbe occasion.” 

Some Soviet affairs experts, such 
as Dmitri Simes of Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, suggested 
lhat forma President Richard M. 
Nixon would be the best choice to 
represent the United States if the 
Reagan administration was really 
interested in opening a more con- 
structive dialogue with Moscow. 

These analysts contended that 
Mr. Reagan is mistrusted by the 
Soviet leadership. Many of these 
expats said they saw little prospect 
for an improvement in UX-Soviet 
relations in the next year or so. 
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Andropov’s Rule 
Was the Briefest 
Of the 5 Leaders 


LONDON — Yuri V. An- 
dropov, the fifth official leader 
of the Soviet Union, ruled for a 
far briefer poiod than did any 
of his predecessors. 

The five leaders recognized 
by official Soviet chronologies 
do not indade Georgi M. Ma- 

emmeni leader for one wee^°in 
March 1953. He had appeared 
likely to succeed Stalin but lost 
a power struggle with Khru- 
shchev. 

Mr. Malenkov was banished 
to the provinces in 1957 but 
now lives on an old-age pension 
in Moscow. He was 82 last 
month. 

Khrushchev was the only So- 
viet leader not to remain in 
power until his death. 

Official Soviet leaders since 
tbe 1917 revolution have been: 
Lenin, ruled from 1917 until his 
death in 1924 at age 53; Stalin, 
1924-53, age 73: Khrushchev, 
1953-1964. died in 197 1 at age 
76; Brezhnev, 1964-1982, age 
75; Mr. Andropov, 1982-1984, 
age 69. 


Sakharov’s Wife Said 
To Suffer Heart Attack 

The Associated Press 

PARIS — Yelena Bonner, wife 
of the Soviet dissident Andrei D. 
Sakharov, has suffered ha second 
heart attack in two months, the 
International Resistance Organiza- 
tion said Friday. 

The organization, which acts as a 
clearing house for information 
from various pro-Western groups, 
said the information haa come 
from Moscow. It said her life was in 
danger since she had refused to 
enter a hospital because Mr. Sakha- 
rov, in internal exile in tbe town of 
Gorki, was not allowed to accom- 
pany ha. 


Better Ties 
Unlikely Soon 

(Continued from Page 1) 
arsenal of Soviet SS-20 missiles, 
they said. 

Moscow also made some pro- 
gress in pushing its argument that 
British and Froich nudear forces 
constituted a strategic threat to So- 
viet territory and should be includ- 
ed in nudear arms-control talks. 

Western defense experts said 
(hat with the U^.- Soviet talks on 
limiting both medium-range and. 
strategic nodear weapons suspend- 
ed, Mr. Andropov’s death ap- 
peared to ensure continued Soviet 
refusal to return to bargaining. 

It is possible, they added, tbe 
Kremlin might now be headed by a 
less cautious leader than Mr. An- 
dropov, although the immediate 
prospect was for no change. 

“The only thing we can expect 
lor now is a continuation of inertia 
and a cautious policy ” the Royal 
Insutue specialist commented. 
However, hie said, “A new genera- 
tion might be more activist, might 
start to bring things to a bead, 
might do something incautious. 

After breaking off the medium- 
range missile talks with the United 
States in Novemba and suspend- 
ing strategic arms negotiations the 
following month, the Soviet Union 
said it was reviewing afl-ihe issues 
involved in nuclear weapons con- 
trol Mr. Andropov died with no 
sign that the review was completed. 

Some Western diplomats said 
the Kremlin would probably be in 
no hurry to reassess policy toward 
the United States until after the 
U.S. presidential dection- 

The only indication of an im- 
proved East-West climate has been 
Soviet agreement to resume 
NATO-Warsaw Pact talks next 
month on tbe reduction of conven- 
tional iroops in Central Europe. 
There are also increasing Western 
hopes of progress this year toward 
a global ban cm chemical weapons. 

However, the current Soviet view 
was signaled last month by the for- 
eign minister, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
who accused the Reagan adminis- 
tration of u thinking in toms of war 
and acting accordingly.” 
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Klein, new Anne Klein II, 
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Alexander Julian, Merona- 
the best of American fashion? 
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ARTS /LEISURE 


De Kooning Won 
Freedom Bit by Bit 


By John Russel! 

Nev York Tima Service 


N EW YORK — The retrospec- 
tive exhibition of paintings, 
drawings and sculptures by Willem 
de Kooning that can be seen at the 
Whitney Museum through Feb. 16 
has been both written up and 


around — the dance critic Edwin 
Denby. the photographer Rudy 
Burckhardt, the art critic Clement 


Greenberg and, among painters, 
Arshile Gorky, John G raham and 


talked up. The purpose of this am- 
primarily to 
exhibition but to discuss one or two 


cle is not 


Jy to review the 


of the questions that it raises. Some 
of these have to do with de Koo- 
ning himself. Others relate to the 
problem of what museums are to 
do about artists wbo rank as na- 
tional treasures and are yet still in 
full activity. 

Two things distinguish de Koo- 
ning from most of the ambitious 
younger artists wbo are all set to 
step into his shoes. One is that, as a 
very young man in Rotterdam, he 
was educated in depth and at 
length in every imaginable depart- 
men t of his trade. He was trained to 
draw from the naked model to 
know every human muscle by 
name, to handle classical perspec- 
tive and to tell one color theory 
from another. He also learned bow 
to make architectural renderings, 
to simulate wood gr aining , and 
many another useful skill. He won 
medals, and he deserved them, for 
be could do just what he wanted in 
art, and just about what anyone 
else would ever ask him to do. 

Rotterdam at that time was not a 
second-rate environment. With 
Piet Mondrian, Theo van Doesbuig 
and their colleagues in the De Stijl 
movement in the heyday of their 
achievement, the Netherlands was 
not at all a backwater. When de 
Kooning took the boat to the Unit- 
ed States at the age of 22 in 1926 he 
was both an accomplished artist- 
craftsman and a man with a first- 
hand knowh 

design and architecture in 
Lodged in a boardinghouse for 
Dutch seamen in Hoboken, he 
could look across the Hudson Riv- 
er and know for certain that with 
his perfected skills he would not 
starve in Manhattan. 

The second relevant thing about 
Willem de Kooning is, however, 
that he did not have a one-man 
show in New York until he bad 
been there for 22 years. He sup- 
ported himself, meanwhile, by odd 
jobs of many kinds — house paint- 
ing window designs for a shoe 
store, carpentry, furniture design, 
murals for speakeasies, a mural de- 
sign for the New York World’s Fair 
of 1939, a set for the Ballets Russes 
de Monte Carlo. He was known to 
many of the most discerning people 


many another. But he did not go 
out for fame and fortune. 

Something in de Kooning's gen- 
eral attitude at that time may in 
fact remind us of what FH gar De- 
gas said when someone said of a 
younger painter in Paris that he 
had “arrived.” “In my day," said 
Degas, “we did not arrive." Admit- 
tedly the 1930s were not the easiest 
period in which to “arrive" as a 
painter in New York. But even 
when that is taken into account 
there remains something wonder- 
fully hesitant and uncertain about 
de Kooning’s progress as a painter. 
He was in no burry to son himself 
out, still less to arrive. 

After nearly half a century any- 
one can recognize both the delicate 
human insights and the no-less-dd- 
icate sense of color that are the 
mark of the group of portraits that 
opens the Whitney show. Working 
with pinks and khakis and terra 
cottas, de Kooning did not attempt 
to fix his sitters once and for all, as 
bravura portraitists have done 
throughout history. They look as if 
they had just stopped by for a mo- 
ment, and we believe in them, as we 
believe in de Kooning himself, as 
people whose development has not 
come to an end 




By Serge Schmemann 
New York Tuna Service 

M OSCOW — Handwritten 
signs, marked “Exhibition” 
showed the, way to the basement of 
a nondescript apartment house. 
Many of the paintings were simply 
hong by string from steam pipes, 
their titles announced on typewrit- 
ten scraps of . paper glued to the 
walL But as expected the intelligen- 
tsia turned up in force, fining the 
small cellar with tobacco smoke 


It was, after all, the fust one-man 
exhibition by Anatoly Zverev, and 
many in the basement remembered 
when his bold canvases, austere 
sketches and bright graphics were 
viewed only in private homes, and 


theaters seem to sprout from noth- 
ing in the basements of bland 
apartment blocks, jazz ensembles 
appear unadvertised in factory au- 
ditoriums, restricted movies sur- 
face nnhgralded at obscure film 
clubs. 

Some of the liveliest acting in 
Moscow is tucked away in such 
little thearers, sometimes with few- 
er than 200 places. One, in the 
Yiigo-Zapadnyi district, is re-, 
□owned for its staging of Eugene 
Ionesco’s plays and its version of 
Evgeny Shvarts’s “Dragon," an al- 
in which townsfolk seem 


satisfied with their enslavement by 

an aged and decrepifrdragqn and arid factories, where pbet% jazz 
oppose a knight who comes to slay sembles, nxirgrot^ Marists^l _ _ 
turn. People have T>een known to. : iadeers, actors jancf oder pafminr ■ 
queue overnight for a ticket , to the. as appear by' .private urvitatio^' 


* I 


Moscow Chamber Opera, the cre- 
ation of Boris A. Pokravsky,72, 
-who also happens to be stage direc- 
tor for the Bolshoi Opera. At h« 
200-seat studio, PokrOvsky stages 
Snle-known Russian operas. West- 
ern chamber operas and works by 
unknown young Soviet composers. 

There are also the experimental: 
stages of established th e at e rs, and 
the halls and auditoriums of count- 


discussed quietly. They knew the 
, too. This was the space 


Willem de Kooning’s "Cross-Legged Figure” (1972). 


He was quite specific on this 
point, even as late as 1952. Two 
years before that he had painted 


the very large picture called “Exca- 
vation," which for many people is 


one of the great American paint- 
ings of all time, and at the age of 48 
he might have been expected to 
have some firm ideas about exactly 
where be sat. But not at all: In a 
talk lhat he gave at the Artists Qub 
in New York he said that “Some 
painters, including myself, do not 
care what chair they are sitting on. 
It does not have to be a comfort- 
able one. They are too nervous to 
find out where they ought to sit. 
They do not want to ‘sit in style.’ ” 

When his almost too-celebrated 
paintings of women were first seen 
m the early 1950s. many visitors 
were thrown by what seemed their 
vindictive distortions. It took a ma- 
jor historian of Renaissance paint- 
ing, Leo Steinberg, to write in Arts 
magazine that “de Kooning’s 
‘Woman’ is no more distorted than 
a lightning bolt is a distorted arrow 
or a rainstorm a distorted shower 
bath.” 

Thomas B. Hess, likewise, had 
precisely tie way. with words that 


brings de Kooning to life on the 
page. He could sum up his histori- 
cal position in a few lines. “De 
Kooning,” he wrote in 1972, “has 
never been an Action Painter in the 
sense of an artist who makes ges- 
tures of the infinite — outside of 
history, outside of place, outside of 
culture. His athletic slashes of the 
brush or knife do not symbolize the 
artist, alone in the cosmos, con- 
fronting the world the way Satan 
confronted God. His brushmaiks 
symbolize his independence, his 
liberty, but always as a bard-won 
emancipation. He takes the art of 
the past into account — BruegbeL, 
Ingres. Cezanne, Delacroix. Uccel- 
lo. .. . And he is well aware of his 
own times, as well as of bis friends 
Gorky, Pollock, Kline. Newman, 
Rothko and many others. And also 
of where he lives and how it looks 
— the everyday routine of going to 
a shopping center and buying some 


coffee.” 


And there is, indeed, in the head- 
long, voluptuous and sometimes 
enigmatic figuration of de Kooning 


an element of everyday detail that 
be foraot 


should never be forgotten. To a 
degree not often recognized, his 
work is a dictionary of bow people 
in our time looked, dressed, ate and 
in general carried on the daily busi- 
ness of life. From dentistry to row- 
boat-building, and from mass-mar- 
ket cosmetics to the took of a shirt 


just back from the laundry — it's 
all there at the Whimey if we know 
where to look for it. 

Something should be said of the 
organization of the show — which 
by the way was sponsored by 
Warner Communications, Philip 
Morris and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. This is a three- 
sided endeavor, in which the Whit- 
ney has joined hands with the 
Pompidou Center in Paris and the 
Akaaemie der Kunste in Berlin, 
and it is designed so that paintings 
are kept apart from drawings and 
sculptures. It is also designed so 
that the more recent work bulks 
very large indeed. 

The results of this are not alto- 
gether happy. It is tiresome to have 
to go up or down two floors to mate 
drawings with paintings (or vice 
versa). The planning of the show 
rules out the lyrical unity that Hess 
was able to bring to the de Kooning 
retrospective that he took to Am- 
sterdam and London in 1968. It 
also rules out the intimacy, the 
sense that sculptures, naitumy, 
drawings and Lithographs could 
speak to one another at their ease, 
that marked the exhibition that 
David Sylvester organized for the 
Arts Council of Great Britain in 
1977. We see at the Whitney the 
prose, not the poetry, of museo- 
logy. But there are great things to 
be seen along the way. 


basement, 
in the Graphic Artists Union ‘that 
the authorities opened to avant- 
garde art in the wake of the furor 
over the bulldozing of an unofficial 
outdoor exhibition in 1974. In the 
intervening decade the gallery has 
become something of a home to art 
on the margins of the officially per- 
missible. 

The show was only one of several 
Iittie-pnbJidzed events that tourists 
probably never bear of and that 
only a relative handful of Russians 
manage to attend. They included 
the Soviet . premiere of “Yellow 
Sound" by one of the country's 
leading modem composers, Alfred 
Shnitke. The work was first heard 
in France nine years ago. Word of 
these events spreads largely 
through the intdhgenuaa grape- 
vine, and tickets are usually passed 
among friends. 

None of these events is illegal or 
unsanctioned bat neither do they 
cany the stamp of government ap- 
proval They are, rather, offerings 
of that uniquely Russian cultural 
world suspended between the dissi- 
dent art that causes sensation in the 
West and the official productions 
in the established theaters and 
movie houses across the Soviet 
Union. It is a world of tiny experi- 
mental theaters, obscure one-time 
shows and restricted-access halls, a 
world tolerated but not advertised 
by the state, one to which access is 
dete rmined largely by membership 
and s tanding in that dimly defined 
class known as the mrefligentsia. 
The boundaries between what the 
authorities might ban, tolerate or 
favor are as obscure and unfathom- 
able as tbe tangle of the vast state 
bureaucracy. 

It seems sometimes that a lively 
culture survives and even thrives 
beneath tire veneer of official uni- 
formity simply because the creative 
drive of an educated, futile and 
endlessly curious nation will inev- 
itably find outlets. Experimental 
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Sergei Melkonyan’s Moscow theater group rehearing. 


sometimes asa Imetoattiractv^- ■ ; 
era to a dull ideological session. 
Vladimir Vysotsky, tte"uimiensely:" r 
- popular balladeer who ,; fied jn 
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America’s Frontier in Eui^pean Eyes; 


3K ah;:i 


By Dan Day 

The Associated Press 


/■"AMAHA, Nebraska — A Swiss painter and a 
V/ German 


naturalist explored the American wil- 
derness together 150 years ago brought back graphic 
evidence that forms an exhibition beginning a two- 
year United States tour Sunday. 

“Views of a Vanishing Frontier," opening at the 
Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, includes Karl 
Bodmer’s watercolors and sketches of America in the 
early 1830s and Indian artifacts and wildlife speci- 
mens collected by Prince Ma ximilian Alexander Phi- 
lipp of Wied. 

Bodmer and Maximilian arrived in Boston, in 1832 
and began a journey that ultimately took tbenTto 
western Montana. They traveled by steamboat on the 
Ohio River to Sl Louis — then the edge of the frontier 
— and up the Missouri River to Fort McKenzie. 

“They certainly belong in the ranks of the foremost 
explorers of the American West," said Dr. Joseph 


Porter, curator of the Joslyn Musemn’s Center for ' r : 
Western Studies. “Maximilian -and Bodmer are the fri 
next explorers to proceed that far-up theMrssouri* 
after Lewis and Clark.” 


Bodmer, sketched hundreds cf towns, Indian - ed- 
campmetits and tribesmen. f^rring’ severaT extended 1 ; 
stays at forts along (he route, Bodnia* converted tire ? 
sketches into about 400 watercolorsu . . . : 


.. Bodmerwas23 when thetrip began and Maximhiaii 
49. The prince, frOmRbemsh Prussia, had i presian 
for nature studies that in 1815 tooltinin through the. : 
rain forests iuid jungles of Brazil . y '«» 
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extensive collections of Indian artifacts^ 
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AMERICAN TOPICS 


Drag Use Declines 
In Hi^b Schools 


Drug use in American high 
schools remains high but it's on 
the downturn, according to a 
nationwide survey. The annual 
poll of high school seniors by 
the University of Michigan 
found that the percentage of 
daily marijuana smokers fell by 
nearly half over the past five 
years, to the lowest level since 
the U.S. government began 
sponsoring the surveys in 1975. 

The report on the 1983 grad- 
uating class found that 63 per- 
cent had tried an illicit drug at 
least once, down from 66 per- 
cent in each of tbe three previ- 
ous years. Nearly half acknowl- 
edged drug use in the preceding 
year, down 6 percent from the 
peak of 53 percent in 1979. 

Marijuana was the most com- 
mon illicit drug, with 57 percent 
of the seniors saying they had 
smoked it and 42 percent saying 
that they bad done so in the 
past year. But the percentage of 
seniors using marijuana daily 
fell from a 1978 peak of nearly 
1 1 percent to 5.5 percent of the 
1983 graduates. 


Prominent Deputies’ 
Can Conceal Gnus 


At least six civilian govern- 
ment officials, including the di- 
rector of the U.S. Information 
Agency, Charles Z. Wick, have 
been made special deputy U_S. 

marshals SO they ran le gall y 

cany concealed handg uns, ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Senator Jeremiah Denton, an 
Alabama Republican, and Joel 
S. Lisker, the chief counsel or 
Mr. Denton's subcommittee on 
security and terrorism, who also 
is deputized and carries a pistol 
refused to discuss their reasons 
for bong armed cm grounds 
that doing so would brighten 
their chances of being attacked. 

Other special deputies in- 
clude Louis O. Giuffrida, direc- 
tor of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, which 
coordinates federal disaster ac- 
tivities; Fred A. Newton 3d. 


that agency’s ^efficiency expert, 
hier in- 


and Robert J. Short, chief 
vestigalor for the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Two other senators, Dennis 
DeCondnl Democrat of Arizo- 
na, and Orrin G. Hatch, Repub- 
lican of Utah, had been depu- 
tized, but their one-year 
appointments lapsed and have 
not been renewed, according to 
records of the U.S. Marshals 
Service. 

Mr. Wide returned his hand- 


gun to his agency’s office of 
security recently, a spokesman 
said, “after he made a determi- 
nation that he no longer bad a 
need for a gun." 

Mr. DeCondni obtained spe- 
cial-deputy credentials in 1981 
after bong told of “information 
gained through informants (hat 
were was a contract on him," 
his press secretary, Robert W. 
Maynes, said. 

That information was re- 
ceived after Mr. DeCondni ap- 
peared on a television program 
“and named names and pointed 
his finger" at the Bolivian co- 


caine trade, Mr. Maynes said. 

leaded to be- 


Mr. Hatch dedc 
come deputized during a hard- 
fought re-election campaign in 
1982, according to his press sec- 
retary, J. Paul Smith. 


2 Seek Re-election 
Despite Sex Scandal 


Two congressmen wbo were 
censured last year for having 
sexual relations with teen-aged 
pages are seeking re-election. 

Representative Daniel B. 



Daniel B. Crane 


Crane, 48, who admitted he had 
sex several times with a 17-year- 
old female page in 1 980, is seek- 
ing renonrination for a fourth 
term in the Illinois Republican 
primary on March 20. 

Despite the censure, Mr. 
Crane has retained the support 
of most county chairmen in his 
predominantly rural district. 
But four Democrats and a Re- 
publican are campaigning to 
unseat him. 

Representative Gerry E. 
Studds, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts, who admitted be bad 
sex with a male page in 1973, 
has announced that fie, too, will 
seek re-election, 

Mr. Studds, 46, called his in- 



volvement with a 17-year-old 
male page in 1973 “a serious 
error in judgment." But he has 
maintained that the relation- 
ship was a private matter be- 
tween consenting adulix. 

“He made a mistake.” a 
Crane supporter said. “He did 
wrong. Bur he's a good father, a 
good husband and an excellent 
congressman, and we wouldn't 
trade him for the world" 


EP A Estimates Cost 


Of Waste Cleanup 


Cleaning up the worst haz- 
ardous waste sites around the 
country would cost the U.S. 
government S8.4 billion to $16 
billion, according to the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 

The agency administers a 
$1.6-biDion “superfund” pro- 
gram, funded from a tax on 
chemical and petrochemical 
stocks, to pay for toxic waste 
cleanups. Enacted in 1980, the 
tax will expire in 1985 unless it 
is extended. 

The agency says the Reagan 
administration supports exten- 
sion of the program, although it 
has not yet decided how long a 
renewal to seek or bow much 


money should be raised. Repre- 
sentative James J. Florio, a New 


Jersey Democrat and the chief 
author of the law that created 


the jnqgram, is skeptical of the 
administration’s intentions. He 


said he released the environ- 
mental agency's spending esti- 
mates to see if the administra- 
tion woould later repudiate the 
agency^s findings on how much 
more is needed to dean up 
dumps. 


Texas Baptists Cancel 
Gaines With Catholics 


school in Dallas 
its basketball games 
with another private school af- 
ter years of competition be- 
cause officials suddenly learned 
their opponents were Roman 
Catholic. 

’Tea days before the game 
they said they were canceling 
our schedule because we had 
philosophical differences,” said 
the Rev. Bernard Marion, head- 
master of Cistercian Prepara- 
tory School in the suburb of 
Irving. 

“We thought they were mere- 
ly a private school" said Stan 
Kiefer, basketball coach at 
Longview Christian Academy. 
“We didn't know they were 
Catholic." 

“We played them when we 
had a broader philosophy,” Mr. 
Kiefer said. “Now we are just 
going to play Baptist schools.” 


White House Agrees to Discuss Defense Cuts 


m 


By Helen Dewar 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — The White 
House has agreed to discuss mili- 
tary spending cuts while stopping 
short of meeting Democratic de- 
mands for action on defense as a 
condition for other budget accom- 
modations. 


the White House terms appeared 
unacceptable. 

Thursday's events began with a 
letter from the House majority 


leader, Jim Wright, a Democrat of 
Texas, to the White House chief of 


The maneuvering Thursday cast 
more doubt than bdore on whether 
the negotiations will survive the po- 
litical posturing that followed an 
inauspicious, opening bargaining 
session between the White House 
and Congress on deficit reductions 
Wednesday. 


staff, James A. Baker 3d, in which 
he said an agreement on military 
spending cuts would have to come 
before consideration of other bud- 
get reductions sought by tbe White 
House. 


Domestic spending cuts “can be 
along wit 
hole dosers and other revenue- 


considered. 


with tax-loop- 


Although none of the principa] 
Democratic negotiators were avail- 


able for comment Thursday, a 
of the 


spokesman for the 
House, 


.louse, Thomas P. O'Neill Jr„ a 
Democrat of Massachusetts, said 


code reforms, after first we have 
made a convincing demonstration 
of the seriousness of our intent by 
agreeing upon major reductions in 
the rate of growth in military 
spending," Mr. Wright said. 

He also noted that Mr. O'Neil] 
has requested that tbe next meeting 
of the bargaining group be devoted 
“exclusively'' to discussion of at 


least $100 billion in military spend- 
ing cuts, as Democrats proposed in 
the opening session. 

Mr. Wright later indicated some 
flexibility in his position, although 
Senate Democrats were sticking by 
their demand that the White House 
propose specific military spending 
cats at least 48 hours before they 
would return to tbe bargaining ses- 
sions. 

Within hours, Mr. Baker sent a 
“Dear Jim and Dan” letter to Mr. 
Wright and Senator Daniel K. In- 
ouye, a Democrat of Hawaii tbe 
Senate Democrats' representative 
at the talks, saying the White 
House was “completely agreeable” 
to taking up military issues at the 
next meeting. 

But he did not agree to discuss 
the military budget “exclusively" at 
the session. Nor did he refer to Mr. 
Wright's demand for agreement on 
military matters before other issues 


could be discussed or to the de- 
mand by Senate .minority leader, 
Robert G Byrd, a Democrat of 
West Virginia, for advance submis- 
sion of a list of Pentagon savings. 

“It’s a meaningless commit- 
mart,” said Mr. OTieffl's -aide, 
Christopher Matthews. Noting the 
Senate Democrats - ' . demand^ he 
said, “If they don't meet that, we 
won’t have a meeting.” 

“We do not view Mr. Baker's . 
letter as a response to the criteria 
that Senator Byrd listed Thurs- 
day" a Senate Democratic 1 aide 
sail 


% 






Mr. Baker's letter appeared to be 
an effort to keep the talks from 
breaking up over an appearance of 
administration intransigence on 
military spending but, at the same 
time; to avoid yielding effective 
control over the talks' agenda to 
the Democrats. 
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Swiss Socialists to Vote 


On Coalition Pullout 


By Iain Guest 

International Herald Tribune 

GENEVA — After weeks of pas- 
sionate debate, Swiss Socialists 
scheduled an extraordinary confer- 
ence in Bern this weekend to decide 
whether to withdraw from the co- 
alition government. . 

The decision to hold the confer- 
ence was triggered by the refusal of 
the Swiss Federal Assembly, the 
legislature, to accept the Socialists' 
nominee for one of the two seats 
allotted to the party on tbe seven- 
member Federal Council which 
acts as the cabinet 

Given that die nominee was a 
wo man, Lilian Ildi renhag en , a 55- 
year-old economist from Zurich 
and 14 years an assembly deputy, 
the action was viewed as snub for 
Swiss women, who only won the 
vote at the federal level m 1971. 

The Socialist Party leadership 
then proposed to poll out of the 
coalition government, which it 
joined in 1959. This has now been 
accepted by party committees and 
also a majority of the 1,100 local 
party chapters. 

But as the conference ap- 
proached, passion has given way to 
a more sober realization that the 
Swiss Socialists may be m for tbe 
sort of upheaval that led to the 
emergence of Britain's Social Dem- 
ocrats from a deeply divided Labor 
Party. 

Echoing a sentiment that ap- 
pears to be increasingly accepted 
by party right-wingers, the former 
president of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion and one of tbe party sages, 
Pierre Graber, argued in a televi- 
sion debate on Wednesday that 
withdrawal would be a disaster that 
would plunge the party into inef- 
fectual opposition. 


The left-wingers have replied 
'iasDellmi 


sidon to regain its a 

mg the fedaal elections in Cictober, 
the party lost 12 seats. In the Iasi 15 
years, party membership has de- 
clined from 72,000 to 49,000. This 
has happened, the left-wingers say, 
because the electorate sees the par- 
ty as endlessly c o mpromising to 
stay in power. 



U.S, Military k Revising 


Policy on Press Coverage 


By Jonathan Friendly 


“We are hostage to the right- 
wing parties." said Jean Ziegler, a 
left-winger from Geneva who was 
one of the Socialists' most vocal 
deputies before he lost his seat in 
October. “People don’t feel repre- 
sented any more in Switzerland. 
Working people need a political 
party. Swiss democracy will not 
survive if we can't offer it." 


K*)Mon« 


Lilian Uchtenhagen 


Switzerland’s Socialists were 
able to control their internal divi- 
sions as long as the economy flour- 
ished in the 1960s and early 1970s. 
But in the last seven years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ziegler, 314,000 jobs 
have been lost in traditional indus- 
tries such as watchmaking. This re- 
trenchment was, ironically, presid- 


ed over fry a popular Sorialist 


minister or finance, Willi Rits- 
chard, whose death last year 
opened the way to Mrs. Uchtenha- 
fs nomination to tbe Federal 
ictL 


the Christian Democrats and the 
Swiss People's Party. 

Simflarty, the Socialists have 
failed to prevent government mea- 
sures to reduce the budget deficit 
by cutting subsidies, increasing the 
cost of public transport and freez- 
ing government salaries. 

Chi the eve of Saturday’s confer- 
ence opening, opinion polls sug- 
gested that the vote on withdrawal 
would be close. Either way, most 
observers agreed, the Socialists 
Party will never be the same again, 

If the motion to withdraw is re- 
jected. most predict a vote of no 
confidence in the party leadership 
and large-scale desertion by the 


left-wingers to a new party of op- 
position or to Switzerland's femi- 


nist or ecology movements. This, 
said cme observer, would turn the 


Left-wingers blame part of tbe 
economic crisis on the country’s 
hanking secrecy, which has attract- 
ed foreign capital and pushed up 
the value of me Swiss franc, thus 
making it harder to compete in in- 
ternational trade. But repeated ef- 
forts by the Socialists to revise the 
b unking laws have been rejected by 
their conservative partners in gov- 
ernment, the Radical Democrats, 


Socialists into a party of the center, 
similar to Britain’s Social Demo- 


crats. A vote for withdrawal would, 
he said, have the opposite effect of 
forcing disenchanted right-wingers 
out of tbe party ranks. 

“I hope that the movement we 
represent will survive," Mrs. Uch- 
tenbagen said. “We must go on 
with the discussion. Bui at least this 
kind of democracy is not known in 
other parties." 


New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have adopted hew 
procedures to plan for press cover- 
age during military operations, a 
Pentagon panel has been told. 

The charmrin of the panel Ma- 
jor General Winani SMle, retired, 
and other members said Thursday 
the action indicated a recognition 
by the nrilitary that blocking press 
coverage of the UJS. invasion cf 
Grenada OcL 25 had been a mis- 
take and should not be repeated. 

As evidence of a shift, they also 
cited a Dec. 1 statement of “princi- 
ples of information” put out by 
Defense Secretary.. Caspar w, 
Weinberger. The statement directs 
military officers to make informa- 
tion “fully and readily available" to 
tbe pubhti the Congress and the 
press. 

The actions by Mr. Weinberger 
and the military commanders were 
made public as the Sidle panel 
which is drafting recommendation; 
about press access to combat, com- 
pleted four days of public hearings 
at Fort McNair in Washington and 
adjourned to discuss its recommen- 
dations. 

General Sidle said the final ses- 
sions would be dosed “because, you 
cannot have free and hank discus- 
sion of the issues with the press 
present." 

One panel member. Colonel 
George Kirsheobaue^s^d the new 
procedures “will force consider- 
ation of (be issue” of press access. 

At the time of the invasion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Weiabergerand the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs -of 
Staff, General John W. Vessey Jr* 


»P 

commander of the task force made - 
an 'qxrationial decision in tbe fidd - 
tok^rcporteraofftheislanii- 


They said later 'lhat tbey r had 
asion in advi 


approved the detiston in ^ advance ■ 
because they agreed' Otat the com- 
mander could not assure the safety- 
of reporters and because inviting ' 
(hem along might have jaematarfr ' 
ly revealed the invarim plans. . 

. News organ i za tions and. spine ' 
members of Congress protestoi 
that -the curbs denied the' public " 
independent reporting, about a ina- 1 , , 

the Reagan: ulnnmafratica had' 
made a pnKtieaF Ari-fowr m ham- i 

mbs the pdssfiilhy of unfavorable : 

news reports'# the operation fiaW- ‘ 
The Weinberger statement, a 
one-page document conflated to 
senior ratagim.and.servHtet^ 
roands, lays mit a MeraTphBoso- r 
phy .of access to uffiKmatiQn. 'PS^ 
tagon reporters said : 4 hey had;, 
assumed the . „Wonbeiger policy 
had alwaysbeea theTeatagcm's po-*' 
liqr but that it had been freqWaJtly -- 
violated in practice.: • . . j 

- Und« [£» 'policy, ;iaforqitfi®r^ 
should 'be miufe’ayaikbk^ 
is currently and. vafisfo fiMffl ficu 
and ' tto MonimtkH !*wiU .not 
classified or otherwise withhrid m. y 
protea the gevanmwL ftatik ' 7 
dsm or embarinsshieni^-.'. 

• The policy does sa sperifiew y 

addressthciSmebof^press«xri»“ < 

f^tmg b«,say&:^ . ‘ • 

partraenthas , 

vide infonwtitmvab^^:^ 1 ?^ 
ties. “InformatK^^will^ OS& . . ■ 
withheld," it ; 

would adwsdy ^affea jwtional**; ^ 
airiiy or thrraten^riB^ s^^ w- 
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French Auctioneer Plans Tokyo Sale 


As 
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made a short-lived attempt in 1969, 
bad problems with the sales they 
held in 1980, 1981 and 1981 
They made the mistake of sending 
third-rate works of art. These even 
included six watercolors “by Fou- 
jiia," which had to be hastily with- 
drawn before the 1980 sale after 
bong declared fakes by the Japa- 
nese trade. 

Taj an will be operating under 

different circumstances. For him, 

glass articles created in the Damn thequadonof authenticity will not 
raciory at Nancy, mostly at the ar ^ c - ^T he ^?*** _ c ^._ 
height of the Art Nouveau and Art 


International Herald Tribune 

P i ARIS — A French auctioneer- 
ing group is making the boldest 
move yet attempted by the profes- 
sion to expand into foreign mar- 
kets. On March IS, Jacques Taj an 
will hold an auction at the Okura 
Hotel, in Tokyo. 

The goods to be sold include 100 
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Deco periods. In addition there are 
some exceedingly rare watercolors 
by Henri Berge, a designer whose 
name is virtually unknown even to 
specialized collectors but who 
played a key role in the production 
of the Damn firm. Taj an believes 
the sale may fetch 4 million to 5 
million francs (about $475,000 to 
$595,000). Jean-Pierre Camard, the 
Art Nouveau expert, quoted a fig- 
ure of 5 million to 6 million francs. 

The standard is high. The Tokyo 
auction includes “The Nettle and 
the Spider." A vase of elongated 
form with a naturalistic design in 
low relief of wild flowers and a 


_ JO,, ft 

ART IN THE FAST LANE — Ten artists have been commissioned to paint murals, Eke spider in its cobweb, it is the epii 
tins one^ on walls and in underpasses of Los Angeles freeways, part of a project to spruce ome o' 
up the city for the summer Olympics. The artists were allowed to choose their own themes. 


The Substance of Art in Rome Shows 

using its interstices, the other its 
solidity — l 


By Edith Schloss 

International Herald Tribune 


ever, are solid. Usually two of them 
make a whole. 

At first glance these presences 


_ — At ursi giance incsc presence 

ljOME — Paul Klerr goes seem to owe something to the stark' 
XV. against his materials. Dias Lei nr« and evnmtivp min rtf nrehifc 
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. against his materials, plaster 

and wire, turning their stability and 
stiffness into something weightless 
and airy, as if by sleight of hand. 

Curled, sliced, folded, feathering 
out, these white entities — sheets, 
columns, circles — spring from 
wall or ceiling like a chrysalis or a 
leaf unfnrling. Just as a 
drawing born from long meditation 
may appear spontaneous, these 
sculptures are long thought turned 
into bodily form. 

A poet has compared Klerr’s 
work to the Winged Victory. Like 
■■ the goddess of Samothrace it is for- 
ever poised, yet takes one off to 
imfaihfvmffd distance. 

In another of three shows deal- 
-- mg with the very substance of art, 
all m nnin g through February, 
Nunzio uses plaster as Klerr does. 
His structures also depend on the 
. — tvalL and ro too are more related to 


ness and evocative aura of prehis- 
toric objects, but at second they 
turn out to be delicately refined 
modern monuments. 

Shapes like giant flint heads, like 
menhirs, like wields, oars or shells 
are poised in subtle counterbal- 
ance. On each surface — some flat 
and even, some gently curved — 
the bone whiteness has been veiled 
by transparent color, which Nunzio 
has brushed onto the paired ele- 
ments as if they were shaped can- 
vas. Purple-red, deep sea -blue, 
cloud violet, smoke grey mysteri- 
ously change a hard substance into 
something seemingly like fur or vel- 
vet 

The contradictions go further: 
The outlines are jagged but the sur- 
faces smooth; the relationship be- 
tween solids tilting and hovenng is 
Mlsn quietly stable. In each dark 
sculpture these contrasts, part of a 
sensibility, build up to a 
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painting than traditional monolith- secret order, a taut resonance. 
k: sculpture in the round. Above all. In the end, though both Klerr 

like Klerr he transcends bis ma ten- and Nunzio employ material of 
als. His daric positive shapes, how- hard and brittle consistency —one 


~ Play on (German AntirNazi 
Rekindles Mormon Dilemn 
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By Michael White 

The Associated Press 

S ALT LAKE CITY — A new 
play has rekindled opposing 
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views about a young German Moc^ 
moo who — in defiance of- his 


church's wishes — s 
against Adolf Hitler 
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tie out 
was be- 
ago. 

“Huebener Against the Reich” 
oed Friday in Sail Lake Gty. 
center of the United States’ s 
Mormon population, eight year s 
after another play about Hehmnh 
Huebener was suppressed. 

A bright, idealistic 17-year-old, 
Huebener wrote anti-Nazi leaflets 
and distributed them in Hamburg 
with the bdp of two teen-age ac- 
complices, also Mormons, until the 

three were captured by the Gestapo 

in the early fall of 1942. 

His zealot’s courage made Hue- 
bener a' national boo in postwar 
Germany, where his nonviolent re- 
. sLstance was acclaimed by writers 
i-Gflnter Grass, Paul Schafiuck and 
Nobel Prize winner Heinrich B6IL 
Huebencris story still dredges up 
bad memories for many German 
Monnons -who knew him, some of 
whom have made new lives m 
Utah. And it raises anew the seem- 
ing conflict between two church 
doctrines — one requiring obedi- 
ence to the “law of pie lantT and 
the other baching strict devotion to 
truth and freedom of choice. 

Both problems remain a concern 
for church leaders, who neither 
want to offend German Monnons 
nor inspire new Huebenere among 
Mormons Irving under totalitarian 




^Xt*sa co hu p y eraal thing. Who 
knows who was right tit wrong?" 
said EMer Thomas S. Mensem 01 
the church’s Council of the Twelve 
Apostles. 


liberated by Allied armies in 1945. 
Schnibbe, drafted into the German 
Army three weeks before war’s end, 
was captured by Russian troops 
and spent four years in a Soviet 
labor camp. 

Both now live in Salt Lake City. 
Dining the showing of Rogers's 
play, in which they were cast as 
heroes, they received anonymous 
telephone calls branding them trai- 
tors and Bolsheviks. 

“A lot of Germans want us to 
fed for what we did. No 

way. 1 hold my head up," said 

Schnibbe, now 60. “Mj[ heart is free 

from hatred. I have pity for some 

PC §ouglas Tobler, a European 
Studies professor who with Alan F. 
Ke e le has compiled much of the 
historical record on Huebener, says 
it would be wrong to judge Hue- 
benert critics harshly- 

The church's 12th Article of 
Faith states that Mormons believe 
in “being subject to kings, presi- 
dents, raters and magistrates, mid 
in obeying, honoring and sustain- 
ing the law.” 

Most Germans interpreted that 
to mean they should De loyal to 
their government, Tobler said. 
Moreover, during the Nazi era 
church authorities in Utah coun- 
seled German members to support 
the Third Reich, making the bio’s 
opposition to Hitler a dear viola- 
tion of ecclesiastical policy. 

StiU, as the war progressed, even 

Mormons who faithfully heeded 
the church’s counsel feared for 
their lives. . 

Tobler said one Mormon official 
interrogated in the wake of Hue- 
beaer’s arrest later was told by a 
Gestapo agent, “After we have 
>4fmiiiat ed the Jews, you Mq 
are next” ... . 

Bui Schnibbe and Wobbe, who 


their chosen substance is 
subordinated to expression, but in 
Bruno Ceccobelli' s work, substance 
is expression. It is to be considered 
foremost, the carrying, basic sub- 
ject matter. 

In earlier assemblages Ceccobelli 
j uxtaposed wax with tar. metal with 
paint drips, mattress ticking with 
terra cotta, working with found 
materials. Now on 
huge sheets of paper flow black 
wax, sLdes of while chalk, metal 
Hickc and thick Adds of sawdust 
surround fi . alive allusions: 
paintings of su dining human bod- 
ies, skims, moons, church domes, 
adding up to allegories of modern 
anxiety, accented and shaped by 
rough materiality. 

It appears as if Ceccobelli is 
pushing traditional painting into 
dimensions no one has thought of, 
not caring for niceties. But this atti- 
tude is already a style. The expo- 
sure of personal fantasy, psycholo- 
gical stales, doomsday gloom or 
religious beliefs, with a seeming 
recklessness, is now practiced by ail 
the new I talians of the so-called 
“Tnmsvanguardia,” by the new 
rough Germans, and by Schnabel - 
and others in the United States. 

All three artists were bora in 
Rome. Nunzio and Ceccobelli are 
in their 30s, while Klerr, now an 
American, is in his 40s. 

Paul Klerr, Galleria Primo Piano, 
Via Panispema. 

’Nunzio, Galleria D’Attico, Via 
Paradiso 41. 

Bruno Ceccobelli Galleria Mario 
Diacono, Via Vittorio 60. 


ome of Art Nouveau and is easily 
worth 800,000 10 1 .2 million francs. 
Another outstanding vessel is a 
vase called “Thoms and Tears.” 
Decorated in low relief with auber- 
gine thorns on a carnation-colored 
background and drops trickling 
down from the shoulder, it offers a 
striking anticipation of Expression- 
ist Abstractionism in three-dimen- 
sional form. 

Remarkable as such pieces may 
be, holding a sale in Japan is a 
gamble for any Western auction- 
eer. Precedents are not encourag- 
ing. After one unrewarding experi- 
ment in October 1969. Sotheby’s 
gave up. Christie's, which also 


collections of the Da urn family, 
and would not have been sold had 
it not been for the problems en- 
countered by the firm. In 1980 it 
could no longer meet its financial 
obligations. When the family was 
informed of the estimated value of 
the glass pieces they had inherited 
from Antonin Damn, they decided 
to merge their possessions with the 
firm’s assets to salvage the factory. 
Many of the pieces had been 
loaned over the years to the Musee 
des Beaux-Arts at Nancy, where 
the factory is located. They were 
regarded as part of the city’s heri- 
tage. The family agreed to sell {tart 
of them — 40 percent in value — to 
the nation. Twenty of the best, se- 
lected by Yvonne Brunhammer, 
who is one of the world's two or 
three An Nouveau historians and a 
curator at the Muste des Arts De- 
cora tifs in Paris, were acquired by a 
national fund. They will be on per- 
manent loan at the Mus&e des Arts 
Decora tifs, when the museum re- 
opens after its current redesigning. 
Other top pieces were acquired to 
be displayed at the Musee des 
Beaux-Arts in Nancy. The negotia- 
tion was conducted by Tajan, 
whose expert Jean-Pierre Camard. 
liad appraised the S75 period 
pieces. 

Tajan was then requested to auc- 
tion off another 100 pieces repre- 


Rock V Roll Repository 


The Associated Press 

S AN FRANCISCO — Rock ’n’ 
roll heaven is a modest set of 
rooms behind ap unassuming door 
marked No. 14. And while music 
fans may be dying to get in, the 
man with the key can tdl you that 
won't be necessary. 

“You can come here. I can come 
here. AO it takes is interest, a spe- 
cific idea of what you want — and 
an appointment,” says Paul Grush- 
kin, general manager of the Bay 
Area Music Archives. 

Country and western muse is 
boarded in Nashville, Tennessee, 
Broadway show tunes are squir- 
reled away in New York and rock 
art is sold in Los Angeles. But only 
San Francisco has master tapes 
from the final week of the Fillmore 
West, 60 hours of rock impresario 
Bill Graham talking about his life 
in music and a piece of a sheet from 
the Palo Alto motel bed where 
one of the Beatles slept during their 


last visit to the United States. 

Grushkin built the archives five 
years ago around his own album 
and book collection, along with 
Dennis Erokan, publisher of BAM 
(Bay Area Music) magazine. 

Since then, it has swelled to 
25,000 albums ranging from bee- 
bop to new wave, 5,000 tapes and 
thousands of books, posters and 
bits of memorabilia. 


sen ting 30 percent in value. These 
were sold in April 1982 at Monte 
Carlo, where they fetched 
4,815,000 francs. A vase made in 
1905 went up to 475,000 francs. 

The 100 pieces to be sold on 
March 15 -in Tokyo make up the 
remaining 30 percent of the family 
collection merged with the firm’s 
assets. Many have been loaned for 
exhibitions in Nancy and abroad 
Camard and Ta j an , aware of the 
Japanese anxiety for guarantees, 
have taken an unprecedented step 
in 'preparing special authenticity 
certificates to be banded out to 
buyers. The description of each 
piece, identified by a photograph 
and a number is signed by Camard, 
who wrote the entries, by Tajan, by 
Pierre de Cherisey-Daom, chair- 
man of the board of Daum and by 
Nod Daum, another member of 
the family. Under French law, au- 
thenticity certificates issued by 
auctioneers are valid for a 30-year 
period, the longest in the world 
The auction should be further 
boosted by the flavor of historic 
importance attached to the sale of 
what is. in effect, pan of the artists’ 
own choice of their production. 

The sale is also coming at the 
right moment. On the international 
collecting scene, the Daum firm's 
wares are be ginning to achieve a 
status that had long been the privi- 
lege of Emile Galle, the grand mas- 
ter of Art Nouveau glassmaking. 
As Camard put it, “Until five or six 
years ago, the finer Daum glass 
wares of the early 1900s were selling 
for the sam e prices as run-of-the- 
mill wares from the GaJJ 6 work- 
shop (the so-called “industrial pro- 
duction” as opposed to unique 
pieces entirely from Gall6’s hands). 
The soaring prices of Emile Galte’s 
finest wares and their growing scar- 
city have resulted in renewed atten- 
tion paid to the Daum production. 

Seen from a Japanese angle, the 
timing of the sale is equally felici- 
tous. Japanese buying of Art Nou- 
veau glassware began years ago- 
with the low quality pieces then 
offered in Japanese department 
stores, and became gradually re- 
fined. The first major Art Nou- 
veau and Art Deco glass exhibition 
was organized in 1975 at the initia- 
tive of Isetan Department stores. 
This was followed by several exhi- 
bitions. including a major retro- 
spective of Emile GaHe's work in 
1980 at the request of Mitsukoshi 
Department Stores. In the same 
year, the first show entirely devoted 


to the Damn production was held 
at the Museum of Modem Art in 
Hokkaido. The pieces, which came 
essentially from the firm's collec- 
tion, included some of those to be 
auctioned on March 15. 

In the last three or four years, 
quality Art Nouveau glassware has 
been drained by Japan. One of the 
world's leading collectors is a wdl- 
known figure in the Hokkaido 
medical establishment. In Lbe 1982 
Daum sale, Japanese dealers lined 
the bade of the large rooms of the 
Hotel Hermitage in Monre Carla 
where the action was taking place. 
Yet, hardly any was seen with his 
hand up: The bidding was left to 
European colleagues m a charac- 
teristic Japanese effort to remain 
anonymous. 

The unknown quantity that 
sends shivers down Tajan’s spine 
between bouts of exuberant opti- 
mism is whether top collectors in 
Japan will be willing to come out 
into the open and bid in person. 
They hardly ever da with the ex- 
ception of one or two very old and 
very famous collectors of Chinese 
an. In an attempt to encourage 
them to do sa Tajan has tried his 
hardest to do thing s the Japanese 
way. or as dose to it as a Westerner 
can get. He obtained sponsorship 
from the French Embassy — die 
Japanese are highly sensitive to 
anything that has the appearance 
of official approval. French Am- 
bassador Andre Ross even wrote a 
preface in a Malraux -derived style. 
Admission is by ticket only as usual 
in Japan. The sale is to be 
conducted in French by Tajan, as- 
sisted by three Japanese interpret- 
ers one of whom will be Hiromi 
Tsuchiya, Tajan’s wife. 

A born optimist with the south- 
ern Frenchman's gift of gab. Tajan 
said that this is the inaugural auc- 
tion of an intended series. He reck- 
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“The Nettle and the Spi- 
der” will be among pieces 
offered at Tokyo auction. 

ons that he has invested more in 
this experiment than he expects to 
geL in immediate returns. But, he 
says, the Pacific is “the center of 
die future.” 


COLLECTOR’S GUIDE 
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Those concerns appear to have walc h e d Jewish neighbors rounded 
■played a role in the quiet suppress ^ h^ded to concentration 
szon eight years ago of “Huwener, camps, said that getting along .with 

a play writtm by Thomas F.Rog- Nazis would have violated the 
ers, a professor at Brigham Young church's higher commandment to 
University, which played to sellout stmd for truth and justice, 
crowds at the university b 1976. "Tbe Doctrine and Covenants [a 
Midway through the run, Rogere volume of Mormon scripmre] says 
recalls, the university’s president, should obey the law of the land 

DalUn Oaks, asked him not jto 
make the play available for subse- 

1 Dmaw rain tnR 


miiDw now : .4 .1 _ 

quent production. Rogers said the 
full reasons were never dear, but 

among Oaks’s concerns was the ef- 
fect the play might have on church 
members m Eastern Europe. 

At that time the dumb .which 
emphasizes missionary work, was 
cautiously expandmg its activities 
in East Germany. . 

The new play, written by a Salt 
Lake City lawyer, David 
confronts the same 

fact, was written because Rogers s 
script was hot available. 

Huebener’s two «voonspig«»^ 
Rudy Wobbe and Karl-Heraz 

533* S 


Tvnuux — 

you should obey the la'-- -- ... 

_ in righteousness, Schnibbe 
said. “I cannot support butchers. 
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ARTS /LEISURE 


De Kooning Won 
Freedom Bit by Bit 


By John Russell 

iVw- York Times 5trn« 

N EW YORK — The retrospec- 
tive exhibition of paintings, 
drawings and sculptures by Willem 
de Kooning that can be seen at the 
Whitney Museum through Feb. 16 
has been both written up and 
talked up. The purpose of tms arti- 
cle is not primarily to review the 
exhibition but to discuss one or two 
of the questions that it raises. Some 
of these have to do with de Koo- 
ning himself. Others relate to the 
problem of what museums are to 
do about artists who rank as na- 
tional treasures and are yet still in 
full activity. 

Two things distinguish de Koo- 
ning from most of the ambitious 
younger artists who are all set to 
step into his shoes. One is that, as a 
very young man in Rotterdam, he 
was educated in depth and at 
length in every imaginable depart- 
ment of his trade. He w as trained to 
draw from the naked model to 
know every human muscle by 
name, to handle classical perspec- 
tive and to tell one color theory 
from another. He also learned how 
to make architectural renderings, 
to simulate wood graining, and 
many another useful skill He won 
medals, and he deserved them, for 
he could do just what he wanted in 
art, and just about what anyone 
else would ever ask him to do! 

Rotterdam at that time was not a 
second-rate environment. With 
Piet Mondrian. Theo van Ooesburg 
and their colleagues in the De Stijl 
movement in the heyday of their 
achievement, the Netherlands was 
not at ail a backwater. When de 
Kooning look the boat to the Unit- 
ed States at the age of 22 in 1926 he 
was both an accomplished artist- 
craftsman and a man with a first- 
hand knowledge of avant-garde art. 
design and architecture in Europe. 
Lodged in a boardinghouse for 
Dutch seamen in Hoboken, he 
could look across the Hudson Riv- 
er and know for certain that with 
his perfected skills he would not 
starve in Manhattan. 

The second relevant thing about 
Willem de Kooning is. however, 
that he did not have a one-man 
show- in New York until he had 
been there for 22 years. He sup- 
ported himself, meanwhile, by odd 
jobs of many kinds — house paint- 
ing. window designs for a shoe 
store, carpentry, furniture design, 
murals for speakeasies, a mural de- 
sign for the New York World’s Fair 
of 1939, a set for the Ballets Russes 
de Monte Carlo. He was known to 
many of the most discerning people 


around — the dance critic Edwin 
Denby. the photographer Rudy 
Burckhardt. the art critic Clement 
Greenberg and. among painters. 
Arshile Gorky. John Graham and 
many another. But he did not go 
out for fame and fortune. 

Something in de Kooning's gen- 
eral attitude at that time may in 
fact remind us of what Edgar De- 
gas said when someone said of a 
younger painter in Paris that he 
had “arrived." “In my day," said 
Degas, “we did not arrive." Admit- 
tedly the 1930s were not the easiest 
period in which to "arrive" as a 
painter in New York. But even 
when that is taken into account 
there remains something wonder- 
fully hesitant and uncertain about 
de Kooning's progress as a painter. 
He was in no hurry to sort himself 
out, still less to arrive. 

After nearly half a century any- 
one can recognize both the dedicate 
human insights and the no- less-del- 
icate sense of color that are the 
mark of the group of portraits that 
opens the whimey show. Working 
with pinks and khakis and terra 
cottas, de Kooning did not attempt 
to fix his sitters once and for all as 
bravura portraitists have done 
throughout history. They look as if 
they had just stopped by for a mo- 
menu and we believe in them, as we 
believe in de Kooning himself, as 
people whose development has not 
come to an end. 

He was quite specific on this 
point, even as late as 1952. Two 
years before that he had painted 
the very large picture called "Exca- 
vation, which for many people is 
one or the great American paint- 
ings of all time, and at the age of 411 
he might have been expected to 
have some Finn ideas about exactly 
where he sat But not at all: In a 
talk that he gave at the Artists CTub 
in New York be said that “Some 
painters, including myself, do not 
care what chair they are sitting on. 
It does not have to be a comfort- 
able one. They are too nervous to 
find out where they ought to sit. 
They do not want to ‘sit m sole.' " 

When his almost too-celebrated 
paintings of women were first seen 
in the early 1950s, many visitors 
were thrown by what seemed their 
vindictive distortions. It took a ma- 
jor historian of Renaissance paint- 
ing, Leo Steinberg, to write in Arts 
magazine that “de Kooning's 
‘Woman’ is no more distorted than 
a lightning bolt is a distorted arrow 
or a rainstorm a distorted shower 
bath." 

Thomas B. Hess, likewise, had 
precisely the way with words that 



Avant-Garde Soviet Arts Evolve Carefully 


By Serge Schmcmann 

Sew York Times Service 

M OSCOW — Handwritten 

signs marked “Exhibition" 
showed the.way to the basement of 
a nondescript apartment house. 
Many of the paintings were simply 
bong by string from steam pipes, 
their titles announced on typewrit- 
ten scraps of paper glued to the 
walL But as expected the imeUigen- 
tsia turned up in force, filling the 
small cellar with tobacco smoke 


Willem de Kooning’s “Cross-Legged Figure’* (1972). 


brings de Kooning to life on the 
page. He could sum up his histori- 
cal position in a few lines. “De 
Kooning," he wrote in 1972, “has 
never been an Action Painter in the 
sense of an artist who makes ges- 
tures of the infinite — outside of 
history, outside of place, outside of 
culture. His athletic slashes of Lhe 
brush or knife do not symbolize the 
artist, alone in the cosmos, con- 
fronting the world the way Satan 
confronted God. His brushmarks 
symbolize his independence, his 
liberty, but always as a hard-won 
emancipation. He takes the art of 
the past into account — Brueghel 
Ingres, Cezanne, Delacroix, Uccel- 
lo. . . . And he is well aware of his 
own times, as well as of his friends 
Gorky, Pollock. Kline, Newman, 
Rothko and many others. And also 
of where he lives and how it looks 
— the everyday routine of going to 
a shopping center and buying some 
coffee.” 

And there is. indeed, in the head- 
long. volupruous and sometimes 
enigmatic figuration of de Kooning 
an element of everyday detail that 
should never be forgotten. To a 
degree not often recognized, his 
work is a dictionary of how people 
in our time looked, dressed, ate and 
in general carried on the daily busi- 
ness of life. From dentistry to row- 
boat-building, and from mass-mar- 
ket cosmetics to the look of a shirt 


just back from the laundry — it’s 
all thereat the Whitney if we know 
where to look for it. 

Something should be said of the 
organization of the show — which 
by the way was sponsored by 
Warner Communications, Philip 
Morris and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. This is a three- 
sided endeavor, in which the Whit- 
ney has joined hands with the 
Pompidou Center in Paris and the 
Akademie der Kunste in Berlin, 
and it is designed so that paintings 
are kept apart from drawings and 
sculptures. It is also designed so 
that the more recent work bulks 
very large indeed. 

The results of this are not alto- 
gether happy. It is tiresome to have 
to go up or down two doors to mate 
drawings with paintings (or vice 
versa). The planning of the show 
rules out the lyrical unity that Hess 
was able to bring to the de Kooning 
retrospective that be took to Am- 
sterdam and London in 1968. It 
also rules out the intimacy, the 
sense that sculptures, paintings, 
drawings and lithographs could 
speak to one another at their ease, 
that marked the exhibition that 
David Sylvester organized for the 
Arts Council of Great Britain in 
1977. We see at the Whitney the 
prose, not the poetry, of museo- 
logy. But there are great thin gs to 
be seen along the way. 


It was, after all the first one-man 
exhibition by Anatoly Zverev, and 
many in the basement remembered 
when bis bold canvases, austere 
sketches and bight graphics were 
viewed only in private homes, and 
discussed quietly. They knew the 
basement, too. This was the space 
in the Graphic Artists Union that 
the authorities opened to avant- 
garde art in the wake of the furor 
over the bulldozing of an unofficial 
outdoor exhibition in 1974. In the 
intervening decade the gallery has 
become something of a home to art 
on Lhe margins of the officially per- 
missible. 

The show was only one of several 
little-publicized events that tourists 
probably never hear of and that 
only a relative handful of Russians 
manage to attend. They included 
the Soviet . premiere of “Yellow 
Sound" by one of the country’s 
leading modern composers, Alfred 
Shnitke. The work was first heard 
in France nine years ago. Word of 
these events spreads largely 
through the intelligentsia grape- 
vine, and tickets are usually passed 
among friends. 

None of these events is illegal or 
unsanctioned but neither do they 
cany the stamp of government ap- 
proval They are, rather, offerings 
of that uniquely Russian cultural 
world suspended between the dissi- 
dent art that causes sensation in the 
West and the official productions 
in the established theaters and 
movie houses across the Soviet 
Union. It is a world of tiny experi- 
mental theaters, obscure one-time 
shows and restricted-access halls, a 
world tolerated but not advertised 
by the state, one to which access is 
determined largely by membership 
and standing in that dimly defined 
class known as the inteUigemsia. 
The boundaries between what the 
authorities might ban. tolerate or 
favor are as obscure and unfathom- 
able as the tangle of the vast state 
bureaucracy. 

It seems sometimes that a lively 
culture survives and even thrives 
beneath the veneer of official uni- 
formity simply because the creative 
drive of an educated, fertile and 
endlessly curious nation will inev- 
itably und outlets. Experimental 


theaters seem to sprout from noth- 
ing in the basements of bland 
apartment blocks, jaa ensembles 
appear un advertised in factory au- 
ditoriums. restricted movies sur- 
face unheralded at obscure film 
dubs. 

Some of the liveliest acting in 
Moscow is tucked away in such 
little theaters, sometimes with few- 
er than 200 places. One, in the 
Yugo-Zapadoyi district, is re- 
nowned for its staging of Eugene 
Ionesco’s plays ana its version of 
Evgeny Stream's “Dragon,” an al- 
legory in which townsfolk seem 


satisfied with their enslavement by 
an aged and decrepit dragon and 
oppose a knight who comes to slay 
him. People have been known to 
queue overnight for a ticket to the 
Moscow Chamber Opera, the cre- 
ation of Boris A. Pokrovsky. 72, 
who also happens to be stage direc- 
tor for die Bolshoi Opera. At he 
200-seat studio, Pokrovsky stages 
little-known Russian operas. West- 
ern chamber operas and works by 
unknown young Soviet composers. 

There are alio the experimental 
stages of established theaters, and 
the halls and auditoriums of count- 


less professional unions, institutes 
and factories, where poets, jazz cn- 


ana iucwhw, < ..■* . , 

sembles. rock groups, satinsis. bd- 
ladeers. actors and other l^nn- 
ere appear by private invitation. 
sometimes as a lure to attract work- 
ers to a dull ideological session. 
Vladimir Vvsotsky. die immensely 
popular balhdeer who died in 
1980. gained national fame largely 
through such random appearances, 
where his songs were r«°rded “d 
then passed hand-to-hand across 
the countrv. . _ . . 

The ways of bypassing official 
restrictions seem endless, and often 
the only criterion seems io be that 
the audience be limited. After 
watching Stanitke's “V eliow 
Sound.” a Moscow wnier. proud 
that long-suffering Soviet culture 
could still produce something so 
advanced and creative, exclaimed, 
“Isn’t it amazing? Just puncture 
one small hole through the thick 
tarpaulin of controls and look what 
an eruption of creativity you get- 

Though artists often believe it is 
they who are managing to break 
through the tarpaulin of controls, it’ 
seems equally the case that the au- 
thorities themselves permit a seep- 
age that is just enough to relieve the 
pressure without bang dangerous 
or provocative. At the Taganka 
Theater, for example, director Yuri. 
Lyubimov (currently in Western 
Europe, and resisting pressure to 
return to the Soviet Union unless 
authorities ease restrictions on his 
theater) has been allowed to stage a 
tribute to Vysotsky, but only on the 
dates of the poet’s birth ana death. 
He has not been allowed to include 
it in his regular repertory. Some- 
writers and artists who have gone • 
beyond what is officially permissi- 
ble have landed in a labor camp or ■ 
exile. 



Serge SdnenenAMIw New tort Turn 

Sergei MeOurayan’s Moscow theater group rehearsing. 


America’s Frontier in European Eyes 


By Dan Day 
Tke Associated Pros 

/-\MAHA, Nebraska — A Swiss painter and a 
W German naturalist explored the American wil- 
derness together 150 years ago brought back graphic 
evidence that forms an exhibition be ginning a two- 
year United States tour Sunday. 

“Views of a V anishing Frontier,” opening at the 
Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, includes Karl 
Bodmer's wateredors and sketches of America in the 
early 1830s and Indian artifacts and wildlife speci- 
mens collected by Prince Ma ximilian Alexander Phi- 
lipp of Wied. 

Bodmer and Maximilian arrived is Boston in 1832 
and began a journey that ultimately took them to 
western Montana. They traveled by steamboat on the 
Ohio River to St. Louis — then the edge of the frontier 
— and up the Missouri River to Fan McKenzie. 

“They certainly belong in the ranks of the foremost 
explorers of the American West," said Dr. Joseph 


Porter, curator of the Joslyn Museum’s Center for ■ 
Western Studies. “Maximilian and Bodmer are the 
next explorers to proceed that far up the Missouri 
after Lewis and Clark.” 

Bodmer sketched hundreds of towns, Indian en- 
campments and tribesmen. During several extended 
stays at forts along the route, Bodmer converted the 
sketches into about 400 wateroolors. 

Bodmer was 23 when the trip began and Maximilian 
49. The prince, from Rhenish Prussia, had a passion 
for nature studies that in 1815 took him through the 
rain forests and jungles of Brazil 

On his return home he published six books on the 
Brazilian expedition. 

“Views of a Vanishing Frontier” indudes 123 of 
Bodmer’s sketches and drawings, and Maximilian's 
extensive collections of Indian artifacts. If will be in 
Omaha until April 8, then will go on the road through 
October 1985, with shows in Fort Worth, Texas, San ‘ 
Francisco, Washington and NewYork. 


AMERICAN TOPICS 


White House Agrees to Discuss Defense Cuts 


Drug Use Declines 
In High Schools 

Drug use in American high 
schools remains high but it’s on 
the downturn, according to a 
nationwide survey. The annual 
poll of high school seniors by 
the University of Michigan 
found that the percentage of 
daily marijuana smokers fell by 
nearly half over the past five 
years, to the lowest level since 
the U.S. government began 
sponsoring the surveys In 1975. 

The report on the *1983 grad- 
uating class found that 63 per- 
cent had tried an illicit drug at 
least once, down from 66 per- 
cent in each of the three previ- 
ous years. Nearly half acknowl- 
edged drug use in the preceding 
year, down 6 percent from the 
peak of 53 percent in 1979. 

Marijuana was Lhe most com- 
mon illicit drug, with 57 percent 
of the seniors saying they had 
smoked it and 42 percent saying 
that they had done so in' the 
past year. But the percentage of 
seniors using marijuana daily 
fell from a 1978 peak of nearly 
1 1 percent to 5.5 percent of the 
1983 graduates. 

Prominent ’Deputies’ 
Can Conceal Guns 

At least six civilian govern- 
ment officials, including the di- 
rector of the UJS. Information 
Agency, Charles Z. Wick, have 
been made special deputy U.S. 
marshals so they can legally 
carry concealed handguns, ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Senator Jeremiah Denton, an 
Alabama Republican, and Jod 
S. Lisker, the chief counsel of 
Mr. Denton's subcommittee on 
security and terrorism, who also 
is deputized and carries a pistol 
refused to discuss their reasons 
for being armed cm grounds 
that doing so would heighten 
their chances of being attacked. 

Other special deputies in- 
clude Louis O. Giuffrida. direc- 
tor of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, which 
coordinates federal disaster ac- 
tivities; Fred A. Newton 3d. 
that agency’s efficiency expert, 
and Robert J. Short, chief in- 
vestigator for the Senate Judi- 
ciary Comtniiux. 

Two other senators. Dennis 
DeConcinl Democrat of Arizo- 
na. and Orrin G. Hatch. Repub- 
lican of Utah, had been depu- 
tized, but their one-vear 
appointments lapsed and have 
not been renewed, according to 
records of the U.S. Marshals 
Service. 

Mr. Wick relumed his hand- 


gun to his agency’s office of 
security recently, a spokesman 
said, "after he made a determi- 
nation that be no longer had a 
need for a gun." 

Mr. DeConcini obtained spe- 
cial-deputy credentials in 1981 
after being told of "information 
gained through informants that 
were was a contract on him," 
his press secretary, Robert W. 
Maynes, said. 

That information was re- 
ceived after Mr. DeConcini ap- 
peared on a television program 
"and named names and pointed 
his finger" at the Bolivian co- 
caine trade. Mr. Maynes said. 

Mr. Hatch decided to be- 
come deputized during a hard- 
fought re-election campaign in 
! 982. according to his press sec- 
retary. J. Paul Smith. 


2 Seek Re-election 
Despite Sex Scandal 

Two congressmen who were 
censured last year for having 
sexual relations with teen-aged 
pages are seeking re-election. 

Representative Daniel B. 



Daniel B. Crane 

Crane, 48, who admit Led he had 
sex several times with a 17-year- 
old female page in 1980, is seek- 
ing renominatioQ for a fourth 
term in the Illinois Republican 
primary on March 20. 

Despite the censure. Mr. 
Crane has retained the support 
of most county chairmen in his 
predominantly rural district. 
But four Democrats and a Re- 
publican are campaigning to 
unseal him. 

Representative Gerry E. 
Siudds, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts. who admitted he had 
sex with a male page in 1973. 
has announced that he, too. wilt 
seek re-election. 

Mr. Studds. 46, called his in- 


volvement with a 17-year-old 
male page in 1973 "a serious 
error in judgment.” But he has 
maintained that the relation- 
ship was a private matter be- 
tween consenting adults. 

“He made a mistake.” a 
Crane supporter said. “He did 
wrong. But he’s a good father, a 
good husband and an excellent 
congressman, and we wouldn't 
trade him for the world.” 

EPA Estimates Cost 
Of Waste. Cleanup 

Cleaning up the worst haz- 
ardous waste sites around the 
country would cost the U.S. 
government S8.4 billion to SI 6 
billion, according to the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 

The agency administers a 
SI. 6-billion “superfund" pro- 
gram, funded from a tax on 
chemical and petrochemical 
stocks, to pay for toxic waste 
cleanups. Enacted in 1980. the 
tax will expire in 1985 unless it 
is extended. 

The agency says the Reagan 
administration supports exten- 
sion of the program, although it 
bas not yet decided how long a 
renewal to seek or how much 
money should be raised. Repre- 
sentative James J. Florio, a New 
Jersey Democrat and the chief 
author or the law that created 
the program, is skeptical of the 
administration's intentions. He 
said he released the environ- 
mental agency’s spending esti- 
mates to see if the administra- 
tion woould later repudiate the 
agency’s findings on how much 
more is needed to clean up 
dumps. 


Texas Baptists Cancel 
Games With Catholics 

A Baptist school in Dallas 
canceled its basketball games 
with another private school af- 
ter years of competition be- 
cause officials suddenly learned 
their opponents were Roman 
Catholic. 

“Ten days before the game 
they said they were canceling 
our schedule because we had 
philosophical differences." said 
the Rev. Bernard Marion, head- 
master of Cistercian Prepara- 
tory School in the suburb of 
Irving. 

"We thought they were mere- 
ly a private school." said Stan 
Kiefer, basketball coach at 
Longview Christian Academy. 
"We didn’t know they were 
Catholic." 

“We played them when we 
had a broader philosophy." Mr. 
Kiefer said. “Now we are just 
going to play Baptist schools.” 


By Helen Dewar 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON - The White 
House has agreed to discuss mili- 
tary spending cuts while stopping 
short of meeting Democratic de- 
mands for action on defense as a 
condition for other budget accom- 
modations. 

The maneuvering Thursday cast 
more doubt than before on whether 
the negotiations will survive the po- 
litical posturing that followed an 
inauspicious opening bargaining 
session between the White House 
and Congress on deficit reductions 
Wednesday. 

Although none of the principal 
Democratic negotiators were avail- 
able for comment Thursday, a 
spokesman for the speaker of the 
House, Thomas P. O'Neil] Jr, a 
Democrat of Massachusetts, said 


the White House terms appeared 
unacceptable. 

Thursday’s events began with a 
letter from the House majority 
leader, Jim Wright, a Democrat of 
Texas, to the White House chief of 
staff, James A Baker 3d, in which 
he said an agreement on military 
spending cuts would have to come 
before consideration erf other bud- 
get reductions sought by the White 
House. 

Domestic spending cuts “can be 
considered, along with lax-loop- 
bole closers and other revenue- 
code reforms, after first we have 
made a convincing demonstration 
of the seriousness of our intent by 
agreeing upon major reductions in 
the rate of growth in military 
spending.” Mr. Wright said. 

He also noted that Mr. O'Neill 
has requested that the next meeting 
of the bargaining group be devoted 
“exclusively” to discussion of at 


least $100 billion in military spend- 
ing cuts, as Democrats proposed in 
the opening sesaon. 

Mr. Wright later indicated some 
flexibility in his position, although 
Senate Democrats were sticking by 
their demand that the White House 
propose specific military spending 
cuts at least 48 hours before they 
would return to the bargaining ses- 
sions. 

Within hours, Mr. Baker sent a 
“Dear Jim and Dan” letter to Mr. 
Wright and Senator Daniel K. lo- 
ony e, a Democrat of Hawaii, the 
Senate Democrats’ representative 
at the talks, saying the White 
House was “completely agreeable" 
to taking up military issues at the 
next meeting. 

But be did not agree to discuss 
the military budget “exclusively” at 
the session. Nor did he refer to Mr. 
Wright's demand for agreement on 
military m a tt ers before other issues 


could be disenssed or to the de- 
mand by Senate minority leader, 
Robert C Byrd, a Democrat of 
West Virginia, for advance submis- 
sion of alist of Pentagon savings. 

“It's a meaningless commit- 
ment,” said Mr. O'NeflTs aide, 
Christopher Matthews. Noting the 
Senate Democrats’ demand, he 
said, “If they don’t meet that, we 
won't have a meeting.? • 

“We do not view Mr. Baker’s 
letter as a response to the criteria 
that Senator Byrd listed Thurs- 
day,” a Senate Democratic aide 
said 

Mr. Baker's letter appeared to be 
an effort to keeg the talks from 
breaking up over an appearance of 
administration intransigence on 
military spending but, at the same 
time, to avoid yielding effective 
control over the talks' agenda to 
the Democrats. 



James A. Baker 3d 


Swiss Socialists to Vote 
On Coedition Pullout 


By Iain Guest 

InJunuUiimol Herald Tribune 

GENEVA — After weeks of pas- 
sionate debate. Swiss Socialists 
scheduled an extraordinary confer- 
ence in Bern this weekend to deride 
whether to withdraw from the co- 
alition government. 

The derision to hold the confer- 
ence was triggered by the refusal of 
the Swiss Federal Assembly, the 
legislature, to accept the Socialists' 
nominee for one of the two seats 
allotted to the party on the seven- 
member Federal Council, which 
acts as ihe cabinet. 

Given that the nominee was a 
woman. Lilian Uchienhagen. a 55- 
year-old economist from Zurich 
and 14 years an assembly deputy, 
the action was viewed as snub for 
Swiss women, who only won the 
vote at the federal level in 1971. 

The Socialist Party leadership 
then proposed to pull out of the 
coalition government, which it 
joined in 1959. This has now been 
accepted by party committees and 
also a majority of the t,!00 local 
party chapters. 

Bui as the conference ap- 
proached. passion has given way to 
a more sober realization that the 
Swiss Socialists may be in for the 
son of upheaval that led to the 
emergence of Britain's Social Dem- 
ocrats from a deeply divided Labor 
Party. 

Echoing a sentiment that ap- 
pears io be increasingly accepted 
by party right-wingers, ihe former 
president of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion and one of the party sages. 
Pierre Graber, argued in a televi- 
sion debate on Wednesday tha t 
withdrawal would be a disaster that 
would plunge the party into inef- 
fectual opposition. 


The left-wingers have replied 
that lhe party needs a spell in oppo- 
sition to regain its credibility. Dur- 
ing the federal elections in October, 
the party lost 12 seats. In the last 15 
years, party membership has de- 
clined from 72,000 to 49,000. This 
has happened, the left-wingers say, 
because the electorate sees the par- 
ty as endlessly compromising to 
stay in power. 

“We are hostage to the right- 
wing parties,” said Jean Ziegler, a 
left-winger from Geneva who was 
one of the Socialists' most vocal 
deputies before he lost his seat in 
October. “People don’t feel repre- 
sented any more in Switzerland. 
Working people need a political 
party. Swiss democracy will not 
survive if we can't offer it.” 

Switzerland's Socialists were 
able to control their internal divi- 
sions as long as the economy flour- 
ished in the 1960s and early 1971k. 
But in the last seven years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ziegler, 314,000 jobs 
have been lost in traditional indus- 
tries such as watchmaking. This re- 
trenchment was, ironically, presid- 
ed over by a popular Socialist 
minister of finance, Willi Rits- 
chard, whose death last year 
opened the way to Mis. Uchtenha- 
gen's nomination to the Federal 
Council. 

Left-wingers blame part of the 
economic crisis on the country's 
banking secrecy, which bas attract- 
ed foreign capital and pushed up 
ihe value of the Swiss franc, thus 
making it harder to compete in in- 
ternational trade. But repeated ef- 
forts by the Socialists to revise the 
banking laws have been rejected by 
their conservative partners in gov- 
ernment. the Radical Democrats. 



U.S. Military Is Revising 
Policy on Press Coverage 


Lilian Uchtenhagen 

the Christian Democrats and lhe 
Swiss People's Party. 

Similarly, the Socialists have 
failed to prevent government mea- 
sures to reduce the badge! deficit 
by cutting subsidies, increasing the 
cost of public transport and freez- 
ing government salaries. 

On the eve of Saturday’s confer- 
ence opening, opinion polls sug- 
gested that the vote on withdrawal 
would be dose. Either way, most 
observers agreed, the Socialists 
Party will never be the same again. 

If the motion to withdraw is re- 
jected, most predict a vote of no 
confidence in the party leadership 
and large-scale desertion by the 
left-wingers to a new party of op- 
position or to Switzer! ana s femi- 
nist or ecology movements. This, 
said one observer, would turn the 
SodaHsts into a party of the center, 
similar to Britain's Social Demo- 
crats. A vote for withdrawal would, 
be said, have the opposite effect of 
forcing disenchanted right-wingers 
out of the party ranks. 

“I hope that the movement we 
r epresent will survive,” Mrs. Ucfa- 
teahagen said. “We most go on 
with the discussion. Bm-ai least this 
kind of democracy is not known in 
other parties.” 


By Jonathan Friendly 

Hew York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have adopted new 
procedures to plan for press cover- 
age during military operations, a 
Pentagon panel has been told. 

The chairman of the panel. Ma- 
jor General Winant Sidle, reined, 
and other members said Thursday 
the action indicated a recognition 
by the mflitaiy that blocking press 
coverage erf tire U.S. invasion of 
Grenada Ocl 25 had been, a mis- 
take and should not be repeated. 

As evidence of a shift, they also 
cited a Dec. 1 statement of “princi- 
ples of information” pul oat by 
Defense Secretary. Caspar' w. 
Weinberger. The statement directs 
military officers to make informa- 
tion “fully and readily available" to 
the pnbhc, the Congress and the 


the issue did not oome up until the 
wnunander of the task force m fl d* 
an operational derision in the field 
to keep reporters off the island. 

They said later that they had 
approved the decision in advance 
because they agreed that the com- 
mander could not assure the safety 
« reporters and because inviting 
tnem along might have premature- 
ly revealed the invasion plans. 

News organizations and some ' 


The actions by Mr. Weinberger 
and the military commanders were 
made pnbtic as the Sdle panel, 
which is drafting recommendations 
about press access to combat, com- 
pleted four days ofpubHc bearings 
at Fort McNair in Washington and 
adjourned to disenss its recommen- 
dations. 

General Sidle said the final ses- 
sions would be dosed “because you 
cannot have free and frank discus- 
sion of the issues with the press 
present.” . 

One panel member. Colonel 
George Kirshenbauer, said tire new 
procedures “will force consider- 
ation of the issue" of press access. 

At the time of die invasion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Weinberger and the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs -of 
Staff, General John W. Vessey Jr, 


“Kraoras qj congress protested 
that the curbs denied the public 
mdependent reporting about a ma- 
jor mgitaiy engagement. They said 
the Reagan administration had ■ 
“iade a political decision to mini- 
mme the possibility of unfavorable 
^ operation failed. 

Weinberger statement, a 
one-page document circulated to 
smjor Pentagon and service con£ 
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Sumners, Zayak: Styles Apart 

Skaters’ Rivalry Highlights Athletioor- Artistic Debate 
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Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcher 

SARAJEVO — Rosalynn Sum- 
ners won the woiid championshiD 
in 1983 and the U.S. titles in 1982. 
1983 and 1984. Elaine Zayak won 
the world championship in 1932 
and the US. utle in 1981. 


They are two of die favorites in 


women's figure skating at the XIV 
Olympic Winter Games, 0 


— . old rivals 
who have not always been friendly 
to each other. That, Sumners said 
Thursday, has changed, starting 
with the US. championships three 
weeks ago in Sait Lake City and 
continuing here. 

“At the nationals,” said Sum- 
ners, “everyone exported us to keep 

our distance, like we were enemies. 
I didn't talk to her modi. But here 
we’re on a team. Our rooms are 
across from each other, and we’re 
together so much with the team. It’s 
not worth being emotionally cold 
toward each other. 

“We have land) together. We 
don’t talk about our skating. Bot 
we do talk about boyfriends, abont 
New York City, how Dorothy Ha- 
mill skated in the natio nals before 
ber Olympics. 


comes out on top. each of us will be 
happy for the other.” 

Much of the rivalry between the 
19-year -old Sumners and the 18- 
year-old Zavak revolves around 
their styles. Zayak is the most ath- 
letic of the female figure skaters. 
Sumners is more traditional, seem- 
ingly emphasizing the artistic over 
the athletic. 


caused Zayak 10 withdraw from the 
world championships. 


At that time; Zayak, discouraged 
by her injury and disgusted by the 
rule change limiting the m 

5 five in the long 
With 


number of 

triple jumps to five in the k 
program, had had enough, 
her ankle in a cast for four months, 
she did almost nothing but eat, put- 



Arbour, Nearing Milestone, Readies : 
Islanders for Phase 3 of NHL Season 


Sumners is not pleased with that Jj“* 20 P ounds - *rui then, when 

t *“* “““ (heeio line mnnvM) lari Inn* ch* 

perception. 


“It’s not like I can’t jump,” she 
aid. “A lot of people think that. 
My coach and I have always want- 
ed to bring back grace and beauty 
to women's figure skating." 

Mary Lynn Geldennan, a former 
dealer who assists Peter Burrows in 


coaching Zayak, tried to explain 
the. relationship between the two 


skaters. 

“They don’t dislike earh other,” 
Geldennan said at the U.S. nation- 
als, “but they don’t like each other. 
And I think that's to be expected. 


the cast was removed last June, she 

quit. 

A month later, however, Zayak. 
who started skating at age 3 after 
the outside of her left foot was cut 
off in a lawn-mowing accident, de- 
cided to make a comeback. But she 
was not able to regain her old form 
in time for the US. nationals, when 
she finished third behind Sumners 
and Tiffany Chin. 

Many figure skating people have 
compared Sumners’s artistic style 
to those of Peggy Fleming and Ja- 
net Lynn, two celebrated predeces- 


ir* ■ 



By Gerald Eskenazi 

.Vnr York Times Semce 
UNIONDALE. New York 
There is always a week in lhe New 
York Islanders* season when Coa- 
ch AJ Arbour narrows his eyes just 
a bit more than usual, tightens his 
lips that extra millim eter and looks 
just a shade unhappier. 

This is the week. 

It also is the week that he can 
record the 500th victory of his Na- 


had the Sl Louis Blues for parts of 
three seasons and, since the 1973- 


74 campaign, the Islanders. Over 
alL Arbours record is 499-288*174, 


a won -lost percentage of .634. 

“He’s got a hang of a record, 
ebT Blake said. 

“I remember when he played he 
used to wear glasses, and I always 
felt that might have kept him from 


coming up to the NHL sooner as a 
player, Blake said from Montreal. 


where he is an official with the 


tiona! Hockey League coaching ca- Canadicns. “But as a coach, he 
reer if the Islanders beat the Van- CA . mc frt atnna ^ ^ nbsyets. 

. I think he 


Umd AaalntsnvMnd 


“We’ve battled injuries and 


ve oatuea uy 

we’ve battled mental ups and 
downs. We came throu gh a lot this 
year. I think deep down we’ll root 
for ourselves, but when the Olym- 
pics are over, I hope whoever 


Look at fighters: they’ve got to in- sors. On the one hand, Sumners 
suit each ocher and cany on before said she was flattered by the com- 
3 fight- parison. On the other, she feared 

These gins are too much ladies that people overlooked her athletic 
to do that type of thing, but you’ll ability. 

“I'm doing all the jumps,” she 
nod to each other. You can t com- said. “But I prefer grace to athJeti- 


Rosalynn Sumners, practicing at Sarajevo 

“. . . I'm doing all the jumps. Bui J prefer grace to athleticism. ’ 


pete against someone and really 
wish them that much success." 

The rivalry, which goes back to 
1978, almost ended last year, when 
a stress fracture in the right ankle 


Olympics on Television 


SATURDAY, FEB. 11 
(AS Times Local) 

Britain— 10:30 PMvl2:5DAJM. (BBC 1) 
Denmark — 10:25 AJVL-Noon. 5:004:3) 
PAL. 10:40 P.M^12:tO AM. 

Finland _ i:ss AJA^Noon (Ch. 1, 2); 
2:00-3:00 PAL 7:9M:00 (Ch. 1); 8:00- 
10:20 (Ch. 2) 

Francs — 10:20-1135 AAL 2:084:00 
PAL (Antenna 2); 7:404:80 (TRJ 
Maty — 8:55-11:00 AAL (Ch. 2); 10:20 
AM.-12:3Q PAL (Ch. 3).‘ 2:38-5:30 ISa- 
boto Soor)); 5:00-5:00 tcn.21: 1 J:45 pal 
(C h. 1). 

Japan — 1 50-2:45 PAL 8:00-9:15. 10:45- 
11:45 (Ol 1) 

Netherlands — 10:25 AAL-1:00 PAL 
7:12-8 KID (Ch. 2); 11:50 PAL-1: 00 AAL 
(Ch. I) 

Sweden — 8:45 AAL-T2:30 PAL 8:15- 
11:00 (Ch. 1) 

Switzerland — 7:50-10:30 PM. (SRC 2. 
55R 1 TSI 3) 

West Germany — 8:55 AAL 10:211 1:25 
PAL (ARDI 

Otrmpic schedule ' 

9 AAL — 2DK biathlan 
9 AAL — Men's and women IS lucre 
12:30 PAL— 70M Nordic combined skF 
(ns 

1 :30 PAL— Two-man bobsled, iWrd and 
fourth runs 

Hocicav 

1:00 PAL — Italy vs. Poland 
1 :30 PAL— Austria vs. Czecnosl ova kkr 
4:30 PAL — Canada vs. Finland 
5:00 PAL — United Slates vs. Norway 
8:00 PAL — UiS-R. vs. Yugoslavia 
8:30 PAL — Swwfcn vs. West Germany 


SUNDAY, FEB. 12 
(All times Local) 

Britain — 3:25-4:55 PAL (BBC II 
Denmark — 8:564:40 AAL 12:553:00 
PAL 9:45-11:15 PAL 
Finland — 8:55-9:40 AAL tat 1. 2); 
Noon-2: is PAL (Chi); 12:55-2:51 4:30- 
7:30. 10:05-11:00 (Ch 21 
France -9:30-10:30 AAL (An terme 2); 
2:255:40 PAL 7:408:0b 10:00-11:20 
("I FI) 

Maty— 12:55-3:00 PAL (Ol 3); 1:55-4:00 
(In Blitz). 

Japan — 2:304:00 PAL (Ch. 1); 9:00 
10:00 (Ch. 2): 10:0011:30 (Ch 1) 
NettMiiaatfs — 9:25 AAL-12:30 PAL 
12:503:00. 4:3o-6:0ft 7:007:55, 11:15 
PAL-12 :05 AAL (Ch. I) 

Sweden— 8:45 AAL-3: 00 PM. 9: 3011 :15 
(Ch 2) 

SwWzeriaed — 7:15-11:00 PAL (SRG 2. 
S5R X TSI 3) 

West Gertaoav —8:55 AM. 9:25. 10:55. 
12:55 PAL 1:5ft 9:50 (ZDF) 


Olympic Schedule 

9 AAL — Women's 5K crass-country 
9.-3D AAL — Men’s AWO-motor meed 
skating 

11 :00 AAL — 15K Nordic combined skl- 
tno 

Naan — Men* downhill 
1:00 PAL — 70-meler ski lump 
2:00 PAL — Men's and women's luge 
3:00 PM. — ice dancing (original sal 
nartera dance) 

7:30 PAL — Pairs free skating 


asm. They say Elain e is athletic 
and I’m balletic. They haven't giv- 
en me the credit I should have for a 
balanced program." 

At the US. national champion- 
ships, when the judges apparently 
wens disappointed that Sumners 
did not do more difficult jumps, 
they did not give her the scores she 
had hoped for. 

“I think the judges looked at my 
program twice as bant” she said. 


and they were telling roe not to Zayak always comes up short in 
hold back.” style, grace and appearance when 

While Sumners is making her die two skaters are compared. Her 
programs more athletic, Zayak is build is husky rather than willowy, 
leaning slightly in the other direc- facially she is cute rather than pret- 
tion. Since the nationals, she has ty, and on the ice she is more ener- 


changed the concluding music of getic than smooth. 

her four-minute free-skating pro- “She doesn’t do things the 


to 


gram from “Staying Alive 
“Hungarian Rhapsody.” 

Carol Hriss Je nkins said she was 
excited by the change. The New 
York native, the 1960 Olympic 


way 


she's expected to." Geldennan 
said. “She’s not a carbon copy of 
anyone. She's no one’s puppet. 
Thai's not to say all the other kids 
are, but there’s always been a cer- 


women’s champion, is here to re* tain type in figure skatrog. And 
port on Olympic figure skating for you’re just not going to make her 
the ABC radio network. that type. 

“I like how Elaine has changed “This is a very conservative sport 


were only two jumps I the muric,” she 2d. ^^ii’s a -lieWia hockey schools. 
<hdn t pull off. rm disappointed y lt | e ^ elegant and feminine." and along comes Elaine Zayak Only four c 
that they wanted a triple when 1 rs-M-nm- in ciucf 7fiu<i(r “Cn-u d.innmo vrai nn rhi* fork nnrf mv- reached 500 N 


coaver Canucks here Saturday. 

“He let things ride until now,” 
said BiBy Smith, the veteran goal- 
tender. 

Smith was huffing and puffing 
Thursday following a two-hour 
workout in which defense was 
stressed — a back-to- basics work- 
out by a team that is one point out 
of first place in the Patrick Divi- 
sion. is going for a fifth straight 
Stanley Cup and has a three-game 
wi nnin g streak. 

Smith recalled: “He told us the 
other day, Tve let you guys get 
away with iL’ You saw what he did 
today. Fundamentals. Sure, he’s 
got the talent to win it Lots of 
teams have the talenL But A1 Ar- 
bour has got the knowledge to form 
iL” 

The Islanders are approaching 
the end of what Arbour calls Phase 
2 of the season. This is the time 
when players are slowed by injuries 
or boredom. But it also is the rime , 
the coach says, to start thinking of 
March and Phase 3 — the run for 
first place, and then April, the start 
of Stanley Cup play. It is the lime 
Arbour turns practice sessions into 


seems to_ 

He's dedicated tobisjob. 
puts in a lot of work." 

Blake is the only coach whose 
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39 12 5 S3 319 228 

22 31 11 55 201 220 

20 25 9 49 238 240 

21 31 6 48 223 238 

17 27 11 45 223 251 


teams ever won five straight Stan- 
ley Cups, a feat he achieved with 
Montreal from 1956 to 1960. 

“A lot of people ask me how I'll 
fed if the Islanders do make it five , 
straight, too." says Blake. “I know I. 
won't feel as bad as the team beings 
beaten." 

Arbour says he has changed over., 
the years but has remained the 
oamt- in dedication. That means 
film-watching and strategic plan*. 
ning and ling manipulations on pa- 1 
per late into the nighL 

After the second Stanley Cup, in 
1981. Arbour considered quitting.. 
After the fourth Stanley Cup he 
was in a slate of emotional exhaus- 
tion. 

He has two sets of children, snore 
than 10 years apart, and he decided 
after Cup No. 2 that be did not 
want to neglect the younger pair as 
he had the older ones. 

“1 ri-radwH that after each year I 
would evaluate the season and 
where I am. and my family. That’s 
what I've done. After this season. 
TO do the same thing — evaluate 
myself — and if I want to stay in 
iL" 


Judge Rules Sims 
Witt Stay a Lion 


they wanted a triple 
wasn't planning it in that situation. 
1 went home and did iL I've hit it 
every time since then. 

“The judges were sending me a 
message. I think they want Ameri- 
cans to gel medals in the Olympics, 


Geldennan says of Zayak. "Style 
is not her forte, but she’s certainly 
□ot lacking in iL either. She has a 
style all her own — you might not 
like iL but it is a style. Her style is 
strong. She’s never been a balleri- 
na." 


slapping you on the back and say- 
ing, ’How you doing today?* It took 
a lot of people by surprise. 

‘’Elaine tends to say: ’If you like 
me. you like me. And if you don’L 
that’s your problem.’ ” 

(N IT, LAT) 


coaches have ever 
reached 500 NHL victories: the 
late Dick Irvin, with 690; Scotty 
Bowman (656), still coach of the 
Buffalo Sabres; Billy Reay (542); 
and Toe Blake (500). 

None did it as Arbour will: 
coaching only expansion He 


College Basketball Scores 


Tnurador*» Results 
. EAST 

Ovounne 6ft W. Virginia 67 
Georgetown 7ft Setan Hall 54 
Hofslra 74. Manhattan 7t 
Massachusetts 91. SI. Banavcnture Hi 
Rhode Island 61 Penn SI. 60 
Rutgers 61, Notre Dome 59 
SOUTH 

A lo.- Birmingham 79. N.C-Chariarte 70 
N. Carolina 85. Virginia 72 
Si. Joseph's 73. George Wosn. 61 
Va. Common wool th 5ft James Madison 45 
W. Kentucky TO. Old Dominion 67 
MIDWEST 

Illinois St. 7ft Drake 41 
Indiana 74. Wisconsin 64 
Ohio Sl. 73. Minnesota 62 


Purdue 79. Iowa 58 

So. initials 72. Creighton 69 

Tulsa 87. Indiana SL 7» 

SOUTHWEST 

Houston 7ft Texas Christian 60 
Lamar 77. Arkansas SI. 65 
Texas- Arlington 79. N. Texas St. 68 
FAR WEST 

Col.-lrvine 64. San Jose SI. 53 
Fresno St. 69. Fullerton SI. 6ft 2 OT 
Montana 7ft Idaho 56 
Nevada- Las Vegas 97. Utah 51. 75 
Nevada- Reno 7ft Idaho Sl. 49 
New Mexico 4ft Hawaii 44. OT 
Oregon 87. UCLA 13 
Oregon SI. 6ft So. California 57 
San Diego Sl. 73, Texas-Ei Paso 62 
Washington 7ft Arizona St. el 
Wyoming 67, Colorado SI. SI 
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Thursday's Results 

Philadelphia 4, Edmonton 3 (Eriksson 2 (8), 
Cochrane 14), Barber (IS); Anderson (32), 
Coffey (27), Gregg (111). 

N.Y. Rangers 4, Minnesota 4 (HMMrg (23), 
Den Molonev 1201. Sands tram 120), Dave Mo- 
loney (7): Bellows (30). Pint (7), Roberts (4). 
Under en (3)). 

Detroit 9. Pittsburgh 3 (OoradiMc * 2 138). 
Duguoy (22). Barrett (2), Park (4). Campbell 
(2). Foster (5). Kisto (Ml. Smllti (2); Flock- 
hart 2 (18). Boutoita (11)). 

Vancouver 7. Montreal 6 (Sundsfrom 2 (29). 
Laninier 3 (2). Tanll (37). Bel land (6), Smvl 
(38): Lafleur 3 (25). Gainey (13). Turnbull 
(16). Niton (13)). 

Toronto 6. Bast on 3 (Derlago 2 124), Ihnocak 
2 (9). Anderson 2 129): Middleton (351. MIL 
bury (1). Krushelnvskl (20)). 

Buffalo ft New Jersey 5 (McKenna (14). 
Hamel (14), Andreychuk (24). Perreault (30). 
Housiey (21 1.Oavls (2). Follgnal (21 ) ; Breton 
(12). Lever (9). Brldgeman (14). Ludwig (15). 
Cameron 19)). 


The Atsociaied Press 

DETROIT — A federal judge 
ruled Friday that the running bade 
Bfijy Sims must play with the Na- 
tional Football League's Detroit 
Lions, rather (ban the Houston 
Gamblers of the United States 
Football League. 

Judge Robert E DeMascio was 
ruling on a lawsuit filed by Sims 
against the Gamblers. 

Sims, a Detroit star since 1980, 
signed contracts with both teams 
last year. However, Sims argued in 
the lawsuit that his former agent 
and co-owner of the Gamblers, Jer- 
ry Argovitz, had misrepresented 
him in negotiations with the Lions 
and withheld information, prompt- 
ing him to sign with Houston. 
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Pacific DIviMoa 
32 16 
31 20 
26 21 
22 27 
22 28 
16 33 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Midwest Division 

30 18 -425 — 


Los Angeles 
Portland 
Seattle 
Phoenix 
Golden Stale 
San Diego 

Thursday^ Results 

Indiana 107. Seattle 102 (Kellogg 2ft H. Wil- 
liams 19: wood 2ft G. Williams 17). 

Phoenix lift Atlanta 105 (W. Davis 27. Ed- . 
wards. Lucas 14; Wilkins 29. J. Davis 20). 


JUJ — 
508 2 Vi 

553 5V* 

AM 10W 
440 11 
427 16ta 


BASEBALL 
American League 

SEATTLE— Lost salary arbitration «H)h 
Ron RoenldLa. outfielder. Signed Dave Beard. 
Pilcher. 

TORONTO— Signed Dave Snipanoff, Denb 
Howard. Jock McKnlght Sion Clarke. Pilch- 
ers. Bill Plnkham. catcher and Kelly Gruber, 
taftoMer. 


HOUSTON— Signed Harry SpUman. Infleto- 
er-autfieider. to o one-year con tract. 

LOS ANGELES— Waived Dusty Boker.out- 
Heider. 

SAN DIEGO— Extended the contract of 
Tim Flannery. infMder. lor two years. 


Notional League 

CINCINNATI— Wonsal ary arbitration with 
Joe Price, pitcher. 


FOOTBALL 

NatiOMl Football League 
Philadelphia— T raded Carl Hahrstom- 
defens«veend.ta Cleveland tar an undisclosed 
axidlttonai aide In 1985. Announced the retire- 
ment ot John Sdarra. defensive back. 
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If you purchased this Trib at a newsstand, 
you’re already enjoying a rare bargain — the 
whole world in just a few tightly written, fact- 
packed pages. You’re reading a product created 
by scores of journalists working day and night 
from dozens of distant datelines to bring you a 
compact compilation which can be purchased 
for the price of a cup of coffee. 
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But why not double the bargain? Enjoy twice 
as many newspapers with double the headlines, 
business trends, candid commentary, high 
fashion and comic strip hi-jinks, exciting sports 
and puzzling crosswords. 

By subscribing to the International Herald 
Tribune for six months or a year, you save 
almost half the newsstand price on each copy. 


Up to 42% off, to be precise. Twice as many 
Tribs for your money. 

Join the global who’s who of thought-leader 
readers who turn to each morning’s Trib for the 
latest in objectively reported world news, briskly 
written opinion, the day’s closing business tabu- 
lations, buy-and-sell reports from the interna- 
tional market-place, at-the- stadium recaps of 
just-completed matches, what’s happening in the 
world of culture — and all in an international 
perspective. 

Double the value of the Trib by halving its 
price. Subscribe now so you don’t miss a single 
issue. Major credit cards accepted. Just fill out 
the coupon opposite and mail. For maximum 
savings, subscribe for a full year. This cut-price 
subscription offer is for new subscribers only. 
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From Andropov to a 


DoVoters 
Link Cause 


A Transition to What? 


Yuri Andropov’s 15 months in power left 
him no time to complete the ambitious m-dre 
he appeared to have set for lumself and his 
country. With his death on Thursday, six 
months after his last public appearance, he 
passes into history as merely a transitional 
leader. Whether be was ever intended to be 
more than that remains unclear. In any case, 
the image of vitality and innovation that he 
skillfully projected in his first weeks at the 
fop yielded quickly to a stream of steadily 
less credible announcements that his health 
was improving and he would soon reappear. 

It remans to be seen how much of the 
Andropov record — mainly, the network of 
presumably like-minded officials promoted 
.during his tenure — will succeed him 

The collective leadership in the Kremlin 
managed to function in Iris prolonged ab- 
sence and will no doubt pick Ids successor 
within a few days. For ah we can know, the 
Politburo may have done so already, R 
would be surprising if it did not choose a 
younger man this time. Stability of leader- 
ship may indeed be assured, but the appear- 
ance of continuity in government can be as 
important as continuity itself. It is hardly 


good for any state, and even less so for a 
superpower, to have everyone waiting for 
the next man instead of paying atten ti o n to 
the words and actions of the current leader. 

A Soviet leader in good health would be 
able to meet Ronald Reagan — or bis suc- 
cessor —before or soon after the American 
presidential election. The Kremlin, may have 
to reconcile itself to another four years of 
Mr. Reagan, although it will no doubt go to 
great lengths to avoid helping him in his 
campaign. Of late, the Reagan administra- 
tion has been offering Moscow a “construc- 
tive working relationship.” 

The world now enters a year of waiting — 
for the United States, because of a 200-year- 
old democratic process, and for the Soviet 
Union, because of autocratic and secretive 
practices that make it impossible far that 
superpower to be candid even about the 
health of its leader, whose death has been 
announced on the day after. There is a lot to 
be said for annual medical checkups and for 
their publication. More important, in 1984: 
There is East-West business, too long un- 
done, that awaits a credible Soviet leader. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


The Duly of Steel Duties 


To nobody’s surprise, the U.S. Commerce 
Department finds that Brazil heavily subsi- 
dizes the steel it sells to the United States. That 
confronts the Reagan administration with an 
unpleasant choice, but not a difficult one. 

- If the subsequent investigation confirms this 
preliminary finding, as it doubtless will, UJS. 
law requires a duty on the imported steel equal 
to the subsidy. That is uot an easy thing to do, 
because Brazil is trying desperately to pay off 
its enormous foreign debt — much of it to U.S. 
banks — and one way to do it is to sell steel in 
the United States. Putting duties on the Brazil- 
ian steel will probably end the sales, making 
Brazes financial troubles that much worse. 
Those debts are dangerous to the world econo- 
my, and aggravating the strain, on the debtors 
is a thing that no government ought to do 
without careful consideration. 

But the alternative is far worse. U.S. domes- 
tic steel producers are offering a deal. They 
want legislation that would impose quotas to 
toil back imports, now around 22 percent of 
the U.S. market, to 15 percent and hold them 
there. Each country that exports steel would 
get a share of that 15 percent and could price 
its products wherever it pleased as long as it 
did not exceed its assigned volume. 

That, the U.S. producers suggest is the way 


Other Opinion 


lobs Andropov Leaves Undone 

. Soviet. officials sought to conceal the seri- 
ousness. of Yuri j\ndrqpov|s condition until 
the last minute. His partisans presumably 
wanted to believe to the end that he might stfll 
bade erieugh strength and time to carry out the 
jotPOf cleaning up the Soviet Union — the 
word ^refortn" would be inadequate— that he 
had impticity given as his goal 

Having readied the top of the communist 
hierarchy at age 68 , Mr. Andropov could be no 
more than a transitional secretary-general At 
least be could hope to stay in power kmg 
enough to break with the bad habits developed 
in Brezhnev's last years — the carelessness aid 
Somiptiou in the economy. Did he want to do 
mare, by promoting a reform in depth of a 
rigid system that thwarted productive forces? 
The question will remain unanswered. 

Despite bis Alness he succeeded in bringing 
into the Politburo some younger men who 
seem to be inclined to proceed with modern- 
ization of the country. It will be np to this new 
generation, too, to repair relations with die 
west that deteriorated seriously during Yuri 
Andropov’s brief reign. The arrival on the 
scene of new leaders might dear the way for 
renewed dialogue with Washington. However, 
a recollection of the Elusions that were enter- 
tained in some quarters at tire time of Mr. 
Andropov’s election should suggest caution. 

— Le Monde (Paris). 

Moscow and die U.S. Election 

It’s bad enough that the presidential elec- 
tion should be foe key issue in American for- 
eign policy, as it certainly win be, but it is 
deeply alarming — and unprecedented — that 
it should have become the key issue in Soviet 
foreign policy as wdL This brings the presi- 
dential contest right inio the heart of relations 
between tire superpowers, tending to make the 
East even more adversarial than ever before. 

According to [Seweryn] Bialer (in the com- 
mentary published apposite on this page), mem- 


bers of tire Soviet poltical structure fed 
extremely vulnerable, and correspondingly 
alarmed, by what they see as Ronald Reagan’s 
hostile intention toward them. They are seen 
asm the grip of an intense; obsessive wish that 
be should lose in November. This prompts the 
question: If they want him to lose, are they 
likely to oy to help him to lose? There are some 
pretty good chess players among them. 

— Conor Cruise O'Brien, 
writing in The Observer (London). 

Doable Vision in Washington 

You quickly learn on a visit to Washington 
that foe city speaks with many voices. In East- 
West relations, the difficulty of finding out 
what is likely to happen boikdown to a choice 
between two broad streams of ideas: the State 
Department’s view of the world, inclined to 
pursue talks even with thieves and vagabonds; 
and that of the Defense Department, where 
the idea of a global communist conspiracy 
retains its proselytes in influential places. 

Some White House advisers, reflecting foe 
“prince of light” view of [Undersecretary of 
State] Richard Burt, consider that foe presi- 
dent has a better chance of being re-elected by 
appearing to try hard to reopen contacts with 
the Kremlin. [Assistant Secretary of Defease] 
Richard Perie, dismissed by his enemies as a 
“prince of darkness,” [emphasizes a need] to 
return foe United States to a position of 
strength, to open negotiations only when the 
adversary has little option but to give ground. 

It is a moot point at this stage which line the 
president will adopt as foe campaign pro- 
gresses. The “evil empire” scenario is essential- 
ly foe one which, in terms of foreign policy, 
helped to elect him in 1980. The “peacemaker” 
approach might begin to seem more appealing 
if foe American doctorate shows signs of jitter- 
mess at the virion of world affairs offered tty 
Mr. Perie and those who share his views. 

— Alexander MacLeod, writing 
in The Scotsman (Edinburgh). 


FROM OUR FEB. 11 PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1909: A Secretary of State's Wages 

WASHINGTON — Several able constitution- 
al lawyers cite a precedent to show that Sena- 
tor Philander G Knox, of Pennsylvania, is 
barred from becoming Mr. Taft’s Secretary of 
State, because of Section 6 , Article L of the 
Federal Constitution. Pan of this section says: 
“No Senator or Representative shall, dunng 
the time for which he was elected, be appoint- 
ed to any dvil office which shall have been 
created, or foe emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased, during such time.” As the 
salaries of Cabinet members have been in- 
created from 58,000 to 512,000 during Senator 
Knox’s senatorial term, it is asserted that he is 
ineligible for Secretary of State, unless the 
salary of that office shall be reduced to $ 8 , 000 . 


1934: Devaluation Talk in Prague 
PRAGUE — In a radio broadcast [on Feb. 10] 
Premier Malypetr announced that the Czecho- 
slovakian crown would be devaluated to 
“strengthen it for competition with other cur- 
rencies in foe markets abroad.” It is reliably 
reported that the crown will be devaluated by 
16.6 percent It has not yet been decided when 
the devaluation will become effective, but it is 
reported that foe move will be taken indepen- 
dently of other member countries of foe Little 
Entente and of France, as (l is solely designed 
to aid Czechoslovakian exports. It is believed 
here that the devaluation of the crown may 
lead to a cabinet crisis and possibly the resig- 
nation of Josef Matousek, minister of com- 
merce, who is reported to oppose the move. 
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to end all this tiresome litigation and political 
controversy over foreign steeL But import quo- 
tas would mean that U.S. producers could 
keep raising prices without risking any loss of 
their share of foe market Steel is already a 
concentrated industry, and further mergers are 
in progress. During foe 1970s it did not have a 
good record for keeping its costs under con- 
trol Import quotas are a formula for inflation. 

Worldwide, foe steel industry is grossly 
overbuilt The U.S. companies see themselves 
as foe victims of unfair competition from for- 
eign producers that are frequently govern- 
ment-owned and that operate with huge subsi- 
dies to avoid laying off workers; their steel is 
then dumped in foe United States at whatever 
price it vim bring. While that is certainly not 
true of all imported steel it is not an unfair 
description of a substantial fraction of it 

But foe answer is not a tystem of import 
quotas that penalizes subsidized and unsubsi- 
dized imports equally. The proper remedy is to 
enforce foe law that penalizes subsidies. The 
steel industry is entitled to prompt and effi- 
cient action. The Brazilians are entitled to 
many kinds of assistanceand support from the 
United States, but non-enforcement of exist- 
ing trade law is not one of them. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


P RINCETON, New Jersey— After foe death 
of Yuri Andropov, and for the first time in 
force decades, there is foe real prospect of a 
Soviet leadership devoted to cola war and dis- 
believing in dftente. Such a government would 
be foe result of a long struggle inside the Soviet 
political establishment, bnt a struggle in which 
American policy has played a lamentable role. 

Contrary to widespread American assump- 
tions, official Soviet attitudes toward East-West 
relations have never been monolithic. A deep 
ideological division has existed between West- 
ern-oriented advocates of detente and anti-West- 
ern cold warriors eves since the 1950s, when foe 
Khrushchev leadership abandoned Stalin's iron- 
curtain isolationis m for an opening to the West 
based on “peaceful coexistence:” 

Both siftes in foe conflict, which recalls foe 
19th-century dispute between Russian Westem- 
izers and Slavophiles, have had strong support in 
official circles. Every Soviet leadership since Sta- 
lin has pursued a Western orientation in foreign 
policy, out has done so in foe face of a formida- 
ble cold war lobby. That lobby may finally pre- 
vail, if it has not already, largely because Soviet 
pro-d&enle arguments are in shambles. 

Soviet proponents of d&iente have always in- 
sisted that significant cooperation with the West, 
particularly with foe United States, is necessaty 
to overcome Soviet backwardness in economic 
and other areas; to ensure a superpower role in 
managing world affairs; and to avoid an uncon- 
strained arms race and a nuclear war. The politi- 
cal question was whether foe Soviet leadership 
could actually rely upon foe United States to 
cooperate despite other Soviet international ob- 
jectives and longstanding American animosity. 

In the early 1970s, pro-dftente analysts gave 
the leadership an assurance that recently has 
been their undoing. They argued that because the 
Soviet Union had achieved global military and 
political equality with the West, d&ente had 
become an “objective necessaty” for the United 
States. As proof they painted to foe “burin ess- 
like” detente policy of President Nixon, once 
America’s arch-cola warrior. 

The Brezhnev leadership clung to that axiom 
throughout the deepening crisis of d 6 tente in foe 
late 1970s and into foe *80$. It reasoned that 
President Garter’s haphazardly hard-line policy 
was a temporary aberration, and that Ronald 
Reagan would turn out to be another Nixon. But 
President Reagan's assault on every premise of 
tte fgnff — his ideological crusade against the 
“evil empire," his campaign to stop foe Soviet- 
European pipeline ana his program to regain 


By Stephen F. Cohen 


UJS. military superiority — finally “dispelled” 
any “Masons" is Moscow, as Mr. Andropov put 
h last August, and with than foe “objective 
necessity” thesis of the pro-detente lobby. 

Soviet cold warriors, having always rejected 
foe baric premises of any Western orientation, 
are foe beneficiaries of tint disillusionment. Es- 
pousing RussophOe and xenophobic ideas from 
czarist and Stalinist times, they insist that Soviet 
Russia’s rightful “destiny,” as a political system 
and a great power, is fortrcss-Kke isolation from 
the West and principled opposilirai toil. Ameri- 
ca, the epitome of pemkxons Western values, is 
notasolution to Soviet problems bat foe cause of 
them, from (rises in East Europe and Afghani- 
stan to political dissent and social ills at home 

Moreover, cold warriors argue, foe West is 
inherently anti-Rasrian, as evidenced by centu- 
ries of Western conspiracies and invasions, and 
therefore foe United States mil never accept foe 
prerequisite of detente — Soviet security and 
parity in world affairs. Thus, Ronald Reagan, 
not Richard Nixon, is the real face of America 
And thus, for foe Soviet Union, cold war is both 
political virtue and e ternal necessity. 

Dismissed as crackpot ex trem ism by many 
leading Soviet officials only a decade ago, sum 
views now seem cogent and prudent Cold war 
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eign nr ganira rio ns." Meanwhile, mice outspoken ' 
ami influential advocates of ddtente are on foe ■- 
defensive and dispirited. 

The importance of this turnabout in the long 
struggle between Western-oriented and edd war : 
communism is hand to exaggerate. Soviet foreign . 
and domestic policy are at stake, since foe con- - 
ffictis also between reform and reaction at home. ■ \ . 
The struggle, of course, is not over. Some impor- 
tant factors sustain foe prcndStente lobby — 
including certain relations with foe West that.: 
directly benefit Soviet elites, widespread fern-, of 
China and. foe threat of nuclear war. . .1 « .= J 

But other factors, in addition to U.S. policy, ; 
abet a cold war outcome in Moscow. One is foe r 
fjj ff ng tide of Russian nationalis t fflitiniflit l .qioB 
winch cold warriors feed. Another is foe growing/ - 
political weight of watchdog institutions foar. - 
have always promoted a “v igilant ” cold War . 
outlook. And now there is foeurtmrified straggle * 
over power and policy in the top leadership . 
caused by Mr. Andropov’s death. 

No serious contender in foe succession battles 


Rragarc -When • Lincoln said, “You* 
can fool afl. foe people some of foe 1 ' 
time; yoacanevea tod some of rt* 

/S^foe'peqjple 

v Great Emancipator never imagined^ 
foe Gre&Gaanmimcatot . ;. L V 
: Jt is apparently Mr. Reagan's bc-''. 
lict. ^taCv^zorids cannot tarty ctoakY 
reality, but remake it . lu foe spatse of - 1 
r ,48'hoaxs last werit, Lebanon way: 

tr ansforme d a •' 


. that was fif '-i . 
tarn foe bat-ri 




of freedom mto a pi 


■fi r- i . * 


ideology is more fulsome and zealous, in foe ahead is likely to 


Soviet press audio. popular culture, tfran at any the lingering “illusions” of d&tente that Mr. An- 
time since S talin Not all of it is directly con- dropov himself dismissed. Indeed, any strong 
trolled by the leadership, but some of it is. leadership — something foe counoy has not baa 

The Soviet Union has withdrawn from gmrs for several years — win be testified to impose a 

stringent austerity program at home to cope with 
• the country's serious- economic problems, and 
thus to enforce the calls for sacrifice and rigid 
controls that are impbrit in cold war. 

American cold warriors have always denied 
that such policy divisions exist inride foe Soviet, 
establishment Now, dimly perceiving otherwise; 


they suggest that a cold-war Moscow is in Ameri- 
ca's interest because it will divert foe Kremlin’s 
attention to continual “iron-certain” areas and 
away from global nyaliy with foe United States. 

That perspective is both cynical and perilous. 
Its likefy consequences are new repression in foe 
Soviet union and Eastern Europe, growing East- 
West mistrust bred by-isolation, a permanent 
arms race and an even greater risk of nuctear war. 

The writer is professor of politics at Princeton 
University. He contributes a monthly column on 
Soviet affairs to The Nation. 
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When Moscow Gives Up on Washington 


N EW YORK — When I visited Moscow in 
December, I found that foe do minan t 
mood among officials was one of anger. Among 
people outside official circles, the do minan t 
mood was fear — fear fuded by incessant, agitat- 
ed and strident vilification of the United States. 

The combination of American insult and pres- 
sure is made more bitter to accept by Russians’ 
recognition of their own political and economic 
vulnerability. These different tendencies share 
one volatile ingredient — foe desire to reassert 
Soviet greatness at home and abroad 
Policymakers in the West generally believe 
that Soviet leaders have a pragmatic respect for 
the language of power — that they are prudent 
calculators of risks and costs in international 
relations. The emotion with which Soviet leaders 
are responding to U.S. pressures today put such 
assumptions about foeir “pragmatism* in doubL 
President Reagan's rhetoric has badly shaken 
foe self-esteem and patriotic pride of the Soviet 
political elites. The Reagan administration’s self- 
righteous moralistic tone, its reduction of Soviet 
achievements to crimes by international outlaws 
from an “evil empire” — such language stunned 
and humiliated Soviet leaders. Among Soviet 
elites, who have, spent much of foeir lives ma- 
nipulating foe nuances of ideology, words are 
taken very seriously. For them. President Rea- 
gan’s decision to use bellicose language amount- 
ed to a policy pronouncement. 

They were also convinced foal his rhetoric 


? remised even tougher policies if foe Soviet 
Inion let itself be pushed around Thus even foe 
recent muting of Mr. Reagan's attack, largely 
under pressure from European allies — as in his 
Jan. 15 speech urging the Russians to resume 
aims control negotiations — cannot quiet foeir 
alarm. The damage will not easily be undone 


By Seweryn Bialer 

with policies of “low risk” and “low cost” 

During foe fall of 1983, an invisible line was 
crossed in foe attitudes of Soviet leaders toward 
President Reagan's present and future policies: 
They concluded that any attempt on their part to 
improve relations would be fume. 

Their dilemma — to conceive a policy capable 
of meeting a protracted Reagan chjdlenge — is 
rendered more complex and difficult by foeir 
knowledge of their own economic and political 
weaknesses and even more so by their knowledge 
that both their friends and their adversaries fuuy 
appreciate bow vulnerable they are. But Mr. 
Reagan's chatteng e. and the recognition of their 
own vulnerability do not combine to reinforce ■ 
caution in Soviet international conduct On foe 
contrary, this combination could lead Soviet 
policymakers to take higher risks. 

Soviet leaders have been deeply frustrated by 
foe unexpected difficulties they have encoun- 
tered in translating foeir military might into 
international political and economic gains. They 
do not look for sympathy but they expected to 
command respect from adversaries ana uncom- 
mitted nations. What they can tolerate least of all 
is not to be taken seriously and not to be feared. 

In foe present situation, Soviet leaders wiD 
continue to pursue a very dangerous direction in 
foeir foreign policy: to await, or create, occasions 
for reasserting themselves and confirming to the 
world that they are not being pushed around. 

One such occasion was foar withdrawal from 
negotiations about intermediate-range missiles, 
to which, I believe, they will not return. A second 
is the expected deployment of Soviet missiles in 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia, and stepped 


mg attack on America in foe 
son has created an atmosi 


andootdevi- 
in which foe 


determined to deny the Soviet Union nothing 
less than its legitimacy and status as a global 
power. They befieve that he would deny them foe 
respect and influence due them as a consequence 
of achieving mfliiary parity with foe West 
A rekindled sense of insecurity fires defiance 
— a desire to lash out and restore foe respect of 
others. Such an altitude must surely make Amer- 
icans reconsider foeir confident expectation that 
Soviet pragmatists wiB continue to be content 


satisfy the aims of foe Soviet leaders. 

The risk that they wiD take a dangerous gam- 
ble is heightened by nationalistic pressures. 

Some kind of public opinion does exist in foe 
Soviet Union and affects policy. The views that 
count circulate in the largest cities, through foe 
party and government apparatus, and, most im- 
portant. among the various elites. The unzelent- 


in Moscow and Leningrad omect foeir leaders to 
act forcefully. In this, the Soviet leadership is 
a captive of its own rhetoric. . 

Sniw. American leaders consider foe present 
situation between the superpowers as “normal” 
In my view they are very wrong. In a worid 
bristling with nuclear arms it cannot be normal 
to identify American security with acrude anti- 
communist crusade and to impose simplistic ide- 
ology on practical policy toward Moscow. 

It steps are not taken on both sides to redefine 
what is “normal” in U.S.-Soviet relations, dan- 
gers will multiply. One long-range danger is foe 
real possibility that arms control and foe stability 
of supopower midear forces wffi^ be saaifiepd to . 
the seardi on both sides f or an imposable condi- 
tion of total security, not to speak of iHnsory 
military superiority. Only incurable fanatics 
would deny that the two superpowers in the 
nuclear agp must “manage” foeir conflict. Yet 
the simple truth is that foty are cot managing ft 

In part because of Mr. Reagan’s military poli- 
tics, but decisively because of Soviet domestic 
problems, what the Rnsaans call “the interna- 
tional correlation of forces” has shifted in favor 
of foe United States. la short, the Russians are in 
a hole. It would be tempting to relax with satis- 
faction at their plight, if doing so were not so 
dangerous in foe nudear age. Any knowledge' 
able observer of foe Soviet Union would proba- 
bly agree that the Russians will not consent to 
remaining in a hole foe long. 

Their straggle to re-emerge wflj only increase 
foe risks and dangers of an autady inflammatory 
international situation- America must use its 
advantages to promote the cause of peace with- 
out having illusions about the toughness of its 
adversaries. To advance a closed-minded ideo- 
logical position with inflamed, or even suddenly 
tempered; rhetoric is to abandon the obligation 
to maneuver the conflict away from the a£y$s. 

The writer is professor of political science and 
director of the Research Institute on International. 
Change at Columbia University. This article was 
adapted by The New York Times from an essayin 
The New York Review of Books. 
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Played Out at 65 ? The Third Quarter Is Still Open 


N EW YORK — Age 65 is obso- 
lete as a basis of policy, ihanlrs 
to improved health and startling in- 
creases in longevity. And yet foe pre- 
vailing belief m America is that age 
65 has some special significance — 


By Alan Pif er 


toward retirement age so that public 
and private business polka es are bet- 
ter attuned to the realities of our 
time. I propose speaking of the Third 

— r f quarter” of life, as embracing people 

until they reach their 65fo birthday, from the ages of 50 to 75. 
when they suddenly become elderly . That notion may be somewhat 

The great majority of Americans startling in its assumption that most 
don’t age significantly until they are of us are likely to live to be 100 , but it 
wen into their 70s. Until then they arc makes far more sense from 3 policy 
vigorous, soend of mind and body standpoint than the arbitrary classifi- 
ed keen to lead active, contributing cation of pre- and post-65-years-oids. 
lives — not at all like foe elderly of For most people foe early 50s are a 
earlier times, when nearly anyone major tuning point. Thor children 
who reached 65 really was old. have grown up and left home, they 
The legal retirement age has beat have reached foeir nunrimum real 
raised to 70, but that act of political earning power, are unlikely to be 
expediency had little significance, promoted again and are restless and 
The participation of Older people in often bored wifo (heir jobs. They 


burden. Government and b usines s 
should help by providing equal access 
to retraining, phased retirement, 
greater flexibflity in the use of public 
and private pension benefits, greatly 
expanded public service employment 
and better organized volunteer jobs. 

Some of these changes would cost 
money, bnt they would also produce 
substantial savings by tiring older 
people’s skills, experience and reli- 
abiuty and by cutting health costs. 
The more active and productive their 


lives, foe healthier they will be. And 
as tdder workers, through the cfaal- 
lenge provided by new careers, begin 
to reverse the trend toward carfare- -• 
tirement, foe growing burden on the • 
Soria! Security system will^ ^be eased: 

There are 50 million thud-quarter 
Americans today— more than a fifth . 
of the population. In another force 
decades, there will be 85 orilliaa — 
neariy a third of the population. - . 

The writer, presided emeritus of die 
Carnegie Corporation, contributed this 
artide to The New York Tuna. ■ 
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the labor force has continued to de- 
cline, partly as a result of personal 
choice but also because of the perva- 
sive myths that encourage it. ‘ 

The mystique of age <55 obscures a 
growing contradiction between foe 
increased longevity and vigor of (rider 
Americans ana attitudes and polities 
foal encourage increasingly early re- 
- tirement Dissimulation in employ- 
ment on account of age is banned, 
and it is said, at least publicly, that 
the aim is to keep people in foe labor 
force as long as possible. And yet 
Social Security benefits can be drawn 
at age 62 and a penalty is imposed on 
beneficiaries under 72 who exceed 
foe allowable earned income. Private- 
ly. many empkwers, through a subtle 
combination of pressure and fman- 
rial inducement, are getting rid of 
older workers to make way for less 
senior, less costly and allegedly more 
adaptable younger workers. 

The need is to re think attitudes 


need a major change of career — a 
“repotting,” so to speak — to stimu- 
late new interests foal they can pur- 
sue well mto foeir 7 Os. IXuing that 
span foe chances are high that they 
will stay vigorous, healthy and men- 
tally alert, and. if given foe chance; 
will continue to be productive. 

Does this mean that they should 
continue in full-time, paid employ- 
ment for foe entire thira quarter? Not 
at alL That concept of productivity is 
also obsolete. In foe future, foe no- 
tion of productivity must be broad- 
ened to indude part-time as well as 
full-time paid work _ and fuff- and 
part-time volunteer jobs. Most im- 
portant, there must be a social expec- 
tation that people will remain pro- 
ductive throughout foe third quarter 
of foeir lives and will be accepted by 
younger people as contributing, fully 
involved members of the community. 

Society needs to regard third-quar- 
ter citizens as an asset rather than a 


A Reading of Sarajevo 

Regarding the editorial ” Hie Pistol 
of Sarajevo* (1HT, Feb. 6): 

The Black Hand, whose activities 
foe editorial describes as “terrorist,” 
consisted of officers of foe Serbian 


LETTERS TOTHE EDITOR 

1914, was a provocation and an insult i 
to the Serbian, Banian and other 
' Yugoslav nations. It was the 525th t 
anniversary of foe battle of Kossovo. I 


xdnetant to state hfewews 
Powell Duffryn & a divetse -mda$£ ' 
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Field (June 28, 1389), when ihe Tmts . activities as a whde 

defeated and killed foe Seririan em- dency Is for them tn mafe Ttori 

peror Lazar, before occupying the imfiyidnal mdnstrial 


i!g 


Bosnia and Hercegovina ever “be- 
longed" to foe Aistro-Hungarian 
Empire. A kingdom since foe 10th 
century, the country was defeated 
and occupied by foe Ottoman Em- 
pire. After foe Turks were defeated 
by foe Austro-Hungarians in foe 
1870s. foe Congress of Berlin (1878) 
declared that Austro-Hungary was 
“mandated by Europe” to adminis- 
trate Bosnia and Herzegovina. Butin 
1908 foe Austro-Hungarians simply 
annexed foe country. 

The visit of Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand — heir to foe Austro-Hungar- 
ian imperial crown — on June 28, 
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CD’s 50-99 days 


» h B*> 

9 9F. 

11 . 11 

10W 10«i 

9JB 9 JO 

961 9 

9.12 US 

968 967 

9.12 9.12 


Britain 

Bonk Brae Hole 
Calf Money 

71 -day Treasury Bill 

3-montti interbank 

France 

intervention Rote 
Call Money 
O n e mo nth Interbank 
3-montti interbank 

frmontti intertra* 


9 9 

9 »w 9tk 

I 57/64 S 57/64 
9 tk 9 K. 


n 12 

IIV 12W 
121k 12V. 

12 W. 12 tfa 
I2Vi 12VS 


Lombard Rate 
OvemtoM Rote 
One Month interbank 
J-montti interbank 
t- month interbank 


Discount Rate 
Call Money 
today Interbank 


i 50 5JD 

SJS SM 
565 565 

6 605 

6.15 6JD 


5. 5 

6 SV . & M. 
6 * 6 lb 


Sources: Cammenbonk. Bank of Tot tv. 
Uoytt * Bank. 


GOLD PRICES 

’ AJWL P6L aide 

Hone Kona 37BJ5 VOJS — *75 

Luxembom 38065 365 

Ports (125 kite) mil m* -117 

Zurich 38075 37765 —5.10 

Urt* 38090 37765 -SJ5 

lilow York 377 SO — LDC 

official fhlnra for London. ParB and Lusom- 
bwra, opening and ctostna ortras tor ifenKn 
rad Zurich, Mew York Comes current contract 

All prices -hi UiS per ranee. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 

By GUY MARTY 

Roal Estate Market in France: 
Why Investors Are Paying the Piper 

11 ha5 . bccoro e commonplace in France to blame the sad 
“""finiems on ibe 1982 Qnfflot law, winch strengtb- 
^ on the new wealthtal 

However, lomoiig fartter afidd than these two mrnwlfrtr and imposine 
f adore, mere are some deeper-rooted reasons for the c urren t morose 
mood m the real estate market. 

It is perhaps useful to note that from 1914 to 1955, a period of more 
than 40 y ears, the property market was a deplorable area fte investment. 


Page 9 


HF Producer Prices 


InU.S. Qimb 
0.6% in Month 


me spectacular uptrend from 1955 until recent years, a natural and 
vigorous Effing-up of the vacuum 

between real values and the inorefi- — 

nateJy Jowqooted market vaffies. For decades, the Stale 

it would seem unwise, then, to 

uke the trend of only the last 15 or has been the piper 

20 years as a long-term indicator n . , . 

lor reference or forecasts. So what Calling IUSOWU tunes as 

far as the French 
property market is 

j s ar c ^^^ ench Property market concerned. 

At the outset of World War I, as **"* " 
a measure to support soldi as sent off to the from lines, and to protea 
thar families from hard s h i p , a rent freeze was initiated. This was entirely 
tmdersundable (except, perhaps, the fart that off rents were frozen.) But 
even after the war, the freeze continued in effect year after year 
government after gover nment 

This led lo despondent landlords, to buildings in poor states of re pair 
ami to very little new construction. On top of that were the destructive 
effects of World War IL In 1948, France suddenly was confronted with 
an acute shortage of ho using, in a period when rents as a pr op ortion of 
family budget represented hardly more than that allocated to buying 
tobacco. ^ 


SfcWMk 
High 

(S/thw) 

Getty Off* -•■••:.•.•- : : 5114 - ,125K '1,952 84% 

Steao&+».; 1 ‘ . • ‘ ,; : se% 34 % ss% 2.31a 95% 

Amerada.Hess 34% 20% 28% 772 34% 

Kerr-McGee 37% 27% 33% 137 44% 

Louisiana Land 34% 23% 29% 96 72% 

Sun Company 55% 30% 46 783 88% 

Superior Oil 42% 30 39% 268 52% 

■ Getty's management has accepted a Si 28 a share takeover offer from Texaco Inc. 

** Ibe Royal Outch/Shei) Group has offered S55 a sham for the 31 percent of Shell Oil It does not already own. 


52-Weok 

Low 

(S/ah are) 


Feb. 8 
data 
(S/ehare) 

,125% 

55% 

28% 

33% 

29% 


on 

Reserves 

(thou, bbl.) 

1,952 

2,312 

772 

137 

96 

783 

268 


Gee 

Reserves 

(bm.cu.ft) 

2,741 

7,548 

2,144 

858 

490 

3,634 

4,417 
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Oil Firms in U.S . Looking for Mergers 


gang in the reverse direction, and 
tneful profiteers but as benevolent. 


investors who the country needed very badly. The same period saw the 
. _ ',‘3> freezmg of rents for new buildings, establishment of credit facilities for 

. 1 - ■: f amili e s who wished to buy their own bones, and numero us fiscal 

■ ^7. . incentives. 

_ 77, ' c:- : By 1955 the trend was upward as other factors added to the 

-■£ expanding demand.. These included the economic boom rhat 

itself in highw prrrbaring poww fnr families, which thr»n rrvik arl wawlag^ 
. ~ r of the ciratnistances to buy better housing. The colonial strife in Algeria, 
■' ~ t* with the resulting return trf numerous Fraidi nationals, and the general' 
migrations from the country and into cities and towns added to the 
'-■iX demand as wefl. 

' ' ~z- Under the combined effect of favorable state intervention and the 

. [. - c;.- rosier economic factors the uptrend was uninterrupted for 20 years, and 
~ - .■„ this has doubtlessly made a considerable impression on attitudes and 

'r t. habits. While rents, in terms of purchaang power, increased by a factor of 
!• . -; seven between 1948 and 1970, they have found themselves slowly but 
1 “ v 5 surely ooded, losing 20 percent between 1960 and 1984. 

. .\‘ r - ■’ Wheels Grind to Hah 


By Thomas J. Lueck 

Ne*v York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — After a single month. 1984 is 
already the year of the merger for the oil indus- 
try. And oilmen, expecting a modest upturn 
after six yean of falling oO demand, are virtually 
certain of more takeover action to come. 

“Everybody is looking around,” said George 
M. Keller, the chairman of Standard Oil Co. of 
California, the fourth-largest energy concern in 
lire United States. Adds William F. RandoL an 
analyst for First Boston Corp„ “It’s like a 
square dance with everybody lining up on dif- 
ferent sides of die floor.” 

An obvious, but nonetheless important, rea- 
son for all of this is that the world is running out 
of oiL And with the cost of exploration rising 
rapidly, it is often cheaper, as the saying goes, to 
“find oil on Wall Street than in die ground.” 


But this year, the appeal of consolidation for . 
the industry runs deeper. Flush with cash, and 
facing a tolerant federal antitrust posture, sever- 
al of the largest oil companies are looking for 
investments. They are also said to be trying to 
avoid the diversification that took them, unsuc- 

Spectdalion rises that PSdtens may be on 
the rerge of Golf takeover bid. Page 13. 

cess fully lor the most part, into retailing, elec- 
tronics and mining during the 1970s. 

And economists say that for the first time 
since 1978, U.S. oil demand has stopped f allin g, 
and is expected to rise a bit this year and remain 
relatively stable for the rest of the decade. Fears - 
of a collapse in oil prices, therefore, have largely 
been allayed, and companies with reserves in the 
ground have become that much more attractive 
as takeover targets. 


So even though January saw two of the largest 
takeover bids in corporate history — the SI 0.1- 
billion offer by Texaco Inc. to acquire Getty Oil 
Co. and Royal Dutch/Shell Group’s S52-bil- 
lion offer for the 31 percent of Shell Oil Co. it 
does not own — most analysts expert more 
merger proposals this year. 

“What happened in January was the cata- 
lyst,” said John Olsen of Drexd Bu rnham Lam- 


lists of takeover candidates that commonly in- 
clude Superior Oil Co„ Louisiana Land Co„ 
Sun Co., Kerr-McGee Corp. and Amerada Hess 
Corp. 

Still another trend the analysts are watching 
for is the possible increasing use of royalty 
trusts, in which oil companies put certain of 
their producing properties and the revenues 
(Continued on Page 13, Cot 1) 


By John M. Bony 

Washington Pool Service 

WASHINGTON — A big 17 
percent increase in food prices last 
month pushed up the U_S. produc- 
er price index for finished goods to 
its largest one- month rise in more 
than a year, the Labor Department 
reported Friday. 

Energy prices, which are counted 
generally with a one-month lag, 
continued to faQ. but the 1 ^-per- 
cent drop was not nearly enough io 
offset the impact of higher rood 
prices. 

The seasonally adjusted 0.6-per- 
cent increase in the index followed 
rises of 02 percent in November 
and 0.1 percent in December, the 
department said. The latter figure 
was revised downward from the 02 
percent increase originally report- 
ed. 

The increase in food prices, the 
largest since August, 1980. was led 
by a 92-pereeoi rise in poric prices, 
a 7-percent increase in vegetable 
prices and a 32-percent increase in 
beef prices. 

Analysts had expected an unusu- 
ally harsh winter in the South and 
parts of the Midwest to boost food 
prices at the producer level but not 
by nearly as much as the report 
showed. 

At the White House, a spokes- 
man, Marlin Fitzwater, played 
down the increase in producer 
prices, saying, “This is just a one- 
month increase due primarily to 
the harsh winter and its impart on 
food supplies." He noted that pro- 
ducer prices other than for foods 
were unchanged over the past four 
months. “We’re confident inflation 
remains under control” he said. 

However, next month’s report 
wfll pick up a big increase in home- 
heaung ou and diesel-fuel prices 
that is certain to end the string of 


declines in the energy part c*f the I 
index, analysts said. - ' 

The January figures showed gas- 
oline prices down a sharp 1.6 peri \ 
cent, about the same as in the previ- j 
ous two months, and ■, 

home- hearing-oil prices down 3.4 
percent, more than double the two ( 
previous months’ declines. Natural , 
gas prices rose 0.9 percent. 

Over the last 12 months, energy 
prices have fallen 6.9 percent 


US. Mrl Rises 
By $3 Billion 

United Press International 

NEW YORK — The narrow- 
est measure of the UJ5. money 
supply rose S3 bilGcn in the 
week ended Feb. 1, the Federal- 
Reserve said Friday. In the 
credit markets, prices fell Fri- 
day for the sixth consecutive 
session. 

The rise was in line with most 
analysts* expectations. A 
broader measure of money — 
M-2 — rose a moderate $7.8 
billion in January. Neither mea- 
sure included so-called bench- 
mark revisions that the Federal 
Reserve makes periodically to 
reflect data from regional banks 
not surveyed weekly. The 
benchmarks will be included in 
data next week when the Fed 
will switch from Friday report- 
ing to Thursday. 

M-l comprises cash, check- 
ing and s imilar accounts. In the' 
latest 13 weeks, M-l has aver- 
aged a 33-percent annualized 
rate of gaiiL. M-2 includes M-l, ! 
plus passbook savings, small 
rime deposits, including money- 
market deposit accounts, mon- - 
ey-market mutual funds and 
certain other short-term assets. 


ig the wheels of property investment 
t In addition to this, me state now 


■ r-czr From the standpoint of economics it would be difficult to envisage 
. : ’•rents attaining any higher proportion than they enjoy at present in family 
--7: budgets. The motor that was keeping the wheels of property investment 
._ turning eventually ground to a halt In addition to this, me state now 

. 7 - limits any rent inoeases to 80 percent of an index of construction costs. 

which itself does not keep pace with the rate of inflation. 

-‘...77 So where does Qnillot’s law fit into all of this? It continues to promote 

conflict between landlords and tenants instead of encouraging them to be 

■"V"' From a l^Stahih viiew.tbOTcati benodoubt that it is here tha^^nd 
'7 1-7 the real problem in property investment in France. In the short term, the 
• "V l‘“7 Quillot raw was merely a psychological detonator mat put an end to a 
_ ." .Y; rising trend that was about to stop anyway. 

..." .iY~ (The author is a French, specialist on savings and investment.) 

• - - - International Herald Tribune 

7 7 CURRENCY RATES 

■ j. j. ' Lais interbank rales on Fab. 10 , exdudmg fees. 

r J Offidd fixings for At t a l e r da m , Brussels, M3on, Paris. New York rates at 4J0 pm KT. 

t 8 DJL FJ. M.U ® tar. ■ BJF. IF. Yea 

- Amsterdam 3JI95 081 YI2J5- MM’ 8.180 IS*’ 13474 -OUBy 

' ’ ftnmaUCa) 5433 7963 2B683S <6583 3J265- 1X1775 2£22 3*018* 

. - Frmricnat 2742 3685 3260* 1625* 8R49* 4682* 12345* U71 * 

— ' LoadmCM 1615 36755 11.9248 2787.10 47733 9969 1105 SSIJ1 

J. - Milan 169168 269260 41579 200.12 54429 300*7 75790 7619 

. v- ; : NewYork(c) 16175 27423 8X25 168560* 36(33 5*17 2233 234J0 

Pam 044* nas 38778* -L_ 4698* 27240* 15629* 371*2* 3406* 

Tokyo 234675 33)6* 8562 ‘ 2775 1367* 7SS4 414X4* W478 

. J. - Zurich 26345 3J419 8160* 2642- 1132 72625 * 36718* U»* 

- - . _ 1 ecu 06174 05781 26444 49063 168263 25J1I 45*709 16318 19160 

.. iSDR 16405B D73S392 265818 47887 165962 22284 585066 26223 20912 


Bonn B anking Changes 
May Spur Adjustments 


Reuters 

FRANKFURT — Amendments 
to West Germany’s banking law 
: agreed to by the cabinet this week 
have caused speculation that some 
mortgage-bank operations may. be 
reorganized or some mortgage 
banks may become publicly held, 
some bankers said Friday. 

Under the amendments, which 
now go to the Bundestag, banks 
must adhere to consolidated lend- 
ing ratios on all subsidiaries that 
are at least 40-percenl owned, in- 
cluding mortgage-banking affili- 
ates. 

* The large commercial banks con- 
duct their mortgage lending 
through subsidiaries. ' 

Wednesday's cabinet debate on 
the mortgage issue was heated, and 
Economics Minis ter Otto Lambs- 
dorfF declined to vote. 

Many banks, and Mr. L am bs- 
dorff and his Free Democratic Par- 
ly, contend that the risks in mort- 
gage lending do not rank on a par 
with corporate or international 
credit business. 


But Finance Minister Gerhard 
Stoltenberg pushed through Ibe 
consolidauon of mortgage subsid- 
iaries. Some hanks now acknowl- 
edge publicly that the need to con- 
solidate balances of mortgage 
operations would posh them above 
the requirement limiting banks to 
lend no more than 18 times their 
basic capital 

Market attention centers on the 
100-percent owned mortgage sub- 
sidiary of Deutsche Genossens- 
chaftsbank, the clearing bank of 
the cooperative-banking sector. 

A leading banker suggested that 
DG Bank’s Hamburg-based mort- 
gage subsidiary, Deutsche Geuos- 
senschafts Hypotheken Bank AG, 
one of West Germany’s largest, 
should be partly sold to other coop- 
erative banks or should sell its 
shares to the public. 

Arnold Kramer, chairman of 
Sueddeutsche Genossenschafts 
Zemralbank AG, a shareholder of 
DG Bank, told a press conference 

(Continued on Page 13, CoL 7) 


Dollar Eases 
After Early Rise 

United Press International 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
posted an early advance Friday 
in reaction to the death of Presi- 
dent Yuri V. Andropov of the 
Soviet Union bui then drifted 
lower as dealers decided to wait 
for the dust to settle. 

The dollar rose after the Fed- 
eral Reserve reported a S3-W- 
lion rise in the narrowest mea- 
sure of the money supply, but 
then immediately came back to 
where it was before. 

Gold, after gaining initially, 
fell back to dose almost un- 
changed on the day. Gold 
stayed in sup in Lot don and 
Zurich, dosing S5 lower at 
S3 78 JO an ounce in both cen- 
ters against the identical Thurs- 
day closings of J383 JO. 

In late trading in New York, 
the dollar was quoted at 2.7423 
Deutsche marks, down slightly 
from 17438 on Thursday. The 
French franc strengthened to 
8.425 from the previous day’s 
8.4325, and the British pound 
edged higher to SI. 4175 from 
S 1.41 55. The yen eased to 
234.30 from 23415. 


NYSE Holds On to Modest Gain 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — The New York 
Stock Exchange wound up its worst 
week in more than 15 months Fri- 
day with a modest gam but trading 
slowed considerably reflecting in- 
vestor concern about a jump in 
wholesale prices. 

IBM and some other blue-chip 
issues paced the less-than-specrac- 
ular rebound. But utilities came 
under fire again because of another 
nuclear plant controversy. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age. which fell 3J6 Thursday to a 
10-month low, rebounded 7.96 to 
1,160.70. But the closely watched 
average plunged 3633 for the week 
overall the worst setback since it 
fell 39.74 in the week ended Oct. 
29, 1981 

Advances topped declines 908- 


729 among the 1013 issues traded. 

Volume was 912 milli on shares, 
down from the. 1282 milli on traded 
Thursday, and was die slowest vol- 
ume since 82 million changed 
hands Jan. 23. 

Pan American World Airways 
was the most active NYSE-listed 
issue, up % to 7%. Other airlines 
generally woe higher. 

IBM was the second most active 
issue, up 1 to 110. IBM raised 
charges on certain lease and rental 
equipment. 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph “old” stock was the third 
most active issue, off % to 63% 
AT&T when-issued followed, off % 
17%. 

Gulf Oil winch rose 2% Thurs- 
day, was fifth, iq> % to 57. Mesa 
Petroleum’s chairman, T. Boone 


Pickens Jr„ and associates are ru- 
mored to be preparing a takeover 
bid for GulL Mesa eased % to 15%,, ^ 
Chock Full O' Nuts jumped 2% 
to 13% in active trading; Publish^ 
reports said tire company mighPljfe li ' 

a takeover target. 

United Brands spurted >2%, 40cH 
21%. American Financial- i-Corpd,,! 
said it boosted its stake m United « 
Brands to 45.4 percent from. 293, r. 
percent 

Long Island lighting, a % loser » 
Thursday, fell % to 8% in active . 
trading. Lilco said it was halting t 
payments to contractors of a nucle- 
ar plant. ,, 

Houston Natural Gas lost 1 to 
52% and Coastal Corp. 1% to 36%. i 
The companies are locked into i 
counter takeover bids for each cab: ~ 
er. 


These Thinkers Are dose to the Action 

Chicago Professors Still Get Burned on Market Floor 
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By N. R. Klcinfield 

Sew York Tunes Service 

CHICAGO — In this center of 
risk-taking commodities traders, 
there are people who think all day 
long about such tricky subjects as 
the consumption-based intertem- 
poral capital-asset pricing model. 

They scribble their suppositions 
on legal pads, and thar safely 
punch them into computers. They 
hardly ever test the theories with 
their own money. When they do, 
they lose just about as often as 
ordinary people. 

They are the Chicago academics 
of commodity futures. 

There are people like Kenneth 
French, an assistant professor of 
finance at the University of Chica- 
go, who, along with a colleague, 
Eugene Faina, is trying to figure 
out whether commodity-futures 
prices predict cash prices. 

Or there is Lester Telser, a pro- 
fessor of economics at the school 
who is contemplating whether the 
new options on futures can flourish 
alongside the Hi ghl y active futures 
products. The exchanges think yes; 
Mr. Telser is dubious, though he 
added, “I may Dve to regret that 

statement" 

Meanwhile, Daniel Siegel an as- 
sistant professor of finance at 
Northwestern University, in Ev- 
anston, a suburb of Chicago, is 
hunting with his colleague, Robert 
Korajczyk, for the best statistical 
method to work out cross hedges. 

There are a dozen or so of this 
type of academic at the University 

BankGosmgs 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and many UJL banks 
wOI be closed Monday for a holi- 
day. 


of Chicago and Northwestern, and 
them growing fraternity is a natural 
offshoot of the big futures and op- 
tions markets in Chicago, the home 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange and 
the Chicago Board Options Ex- 
change. 

Professors at an assortment of 
universities, such as Columbia. 
Stanford and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, specialize 
in futures and options work, but 

of nmnh^i^ir studies near^tle 
heart of the action. 

“I feel I’m really sitting pretty. 


because Tm in a city where my fidd 
is all around me,” Mr. Siegel said, 
as he made a halfhearted effort to { 
tidy up his hopelessly paper- I 
clogged office in Leverone HalL “I i 
know that every time 1 mosey down 
onto the floor of the Board of 
Trade and I mention what kind of 
research I do, everyone’s ears perk 
up.” 

The professors disavow that they | 
are in any sense snooping for crafty 
ways to beat the markets. The al- 
most unequivocal academic wis- 
dom. for which the University of 
Chicago Business School is famous, 

(Continued on Page 11, CoL 1) 


VALUE UNE brings ^ 

COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE of 
1700 AMERICAN STOCKS 
to European-jnvestors 

THE VALUE UNE INVESTMENT SURVEY continually reviews 
more than 1 700 widely held American stocks. Key data and 
ranking for relative future price performance of each stock are 
kept up-to-date in the weekly Index. And about 1 30 new full- 
page reports are issued every week, so that each company is 
the subject of a complete report every 13 weeks. The full-page 
reports include operating and financial statistics going back 1 5 
years and estimated .3 to 5 years ahead. 

As a special introductory offer, you can receive 12 weeks of 
Value Une for only S60. providing you have not had a sub- 
scription in the past two years. As a BONUS, you will also 
receive the 2000-page Investors Reference Service with the 
latest reports on over 1700 stocks, plus the 72-page guide, "A 
Subcriber's Guide.” Send payment (no cash, please) along with 
name and address together with this ad to Dept 413K02 '■ 

THE VALUE LINE 

711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017, U.SA. 

PcyntflM m local currandM (BrlUoti £40. French Ir 41ft Sarin fr 12S. DM148) 
and rnqmti tor Monnallon diould ba cSrectad ta Vato UnftAIL: Mewidm 
d« SoW-Phatta. 2 Aw. da Vlkre. 75007 Parts (TaL 531.8159) 

Osmund by KLU Royal Duich Mrilnn PuMcaOon OstribuOon Sendee 
l. Holland. 


Currency Markets 

The international currency 
exchange markets constitute the largest 
markets of any kind in the world. As 
such they represent a major opportunity 
to the investor, but their complexity is in 
keeping with their size. They involve all 
the world financial centres and they 
move with tremendous speed, 24 hours 
a day. To make the most of the 
opportunities in these markets you 
need experience, international 
resources and quick reactions - 
a combination not open to many. 

The European Banking Traded 
Currency Fund 

provides this combination and is open 
to everyone. 

Hfrw the Fund Wwks 

EBC Trust Company (Jersey) 
Limited has launchedThe European 
’ Banking Traded Currency Fund to 
provide investors with access to 
currency markets, under professional 
guidance. 

At least 75 per cent of the 
portfolio will be held in currencies 
and monetary instruments, while 
up to 25 per cent of the assets will 
be traded on an intra-day basis in order 


t] 


EBC TRUSTCOMPANY 
(JERSEY) LIMITED 

EBC House, 1-3 Seale Street, 5L Helier, 
Jersey, Channel Islands. 

Tel: (0534) 36331 Telex: 4192089 


to benefit from short term fluctuations in 
currency values. 

United Kingdom Ihx 

The Fund should not incur UK tax -• 
on its income and shareholders are not 
liable to UK tax (except in respect of 
dividends) until they dispose of their 
shares, allowing the investor's interest in 
the Fund to grow at a compound rate 
free of tax until the holding is realised 
This will be of particular interest to those : 
saving for retirement or being able to 
realise their investments in a year in 
which thei r tax liability may be reduced ; 
Alternatively, disposals (and therefore 
relevant tax charges) can be spread over 
a number of years. 

The Managers 

EBC Trust Company (Jersey) 

Limited is part of European Banking 
Company Limited - a merchant bank 
founded in 1973 by seven major 
European banks. EBC, who is advising 
the Managers and is well-known for 
currency Hading, has access to a 
formidable concentration of financial 
expertise, both in the U.K. and 
throughout the world. 

This advertisement has been placed by European 
Banking Company Umiled, an exempted dealer 

rz : J. W. Hudteston, EBC Trust Company 
I (jersey) Limited. EBC House. 1-3 Seale 
‘ | Street, St Helier, jersey. Channel Islands. 

| Please send me a copy of the Prospectus of 
I The European Banking Traded Currency 
I Fund Limited (on the terms of which alone 
| applications will be considered). 

I Name 


| Telephone Telex j 

Iplease telephone me to discuss die FundCDj 
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( ^S^ gerian Foreign Debt at $15 Billion, 

. I Officials Esliinale 

*«, • ****ttCe fa °°“ inilnM nts. drawn and undrawn, 

H ;■ ju p of r Iv xfo n h xa«te siiist"* ■*- *■ ^ 

,’ Wiani Predicts oa Demand to Rise 


h ^ -‘ ** S' — 

*■'* ?•;■ - . ** ' ■“■ 


* - t . - — , . — J ‘ . *"“ w “H ™ pci won ot wigena s 

; z : s«i* „ ._'•- “ *■ ■ - . ; - v^.' ^^nings and the country is facing a severe cash cKnna^ bSuse 

, si y K '■ --.^ dr. Yanwni said Nigeria’s need u> increase production was obvious, 

' k. ‘ ll “ ... ■■*'■ , wa “« i a S«nst Nigeria leaving the 13-member Organization or 

! V - - ; ' ,-. roteum Exporting Countries if its request is not met Producers like 

* .' V *; Alania and some Gulf states would undercut Nigeria in the 

/ J- -: Atvn • - _ -'c /d. market forcing it to lower prices, he said. 

..V; Retail Prices FeJl 0.1 % in Month 

• , ’ * ■ - (Reuters) — British retail prices fell 0.1 percent in January 

• ?*{-. •- ., .. " • r ? P~~P CT - e °t increase in December, the Employment Department 

" ■ — :•;> year-to-year rate of increase slowed to 5. 1 percent last month from 

•*■■ > — ~^"percenl in December. 

/^Sne January decline resulted mainly from price reductions cm clothing, 
r . - • Jfl . twear and household goods during New Year sales. 






■ janiff Is Ruled Ready to Ply by CAB 

4 WASHINGTON (UPI) — Braniff Inc. been ruled economically fit t< 
• j' "irate as an air carrier. Company officials said the action by the CSvi 
: v -rcmaufics Board moved the airline much closer to its goal of begiimm; 
: ; Ivice March 1 . • 


Strong Car Sales in January Prompt 
U.S. Industry to Raise Sights for ’84 


c S;.it could have held up our plans to fly by March 1 ." 

j jFhe five-member CAB issued a memo randum Thursday saying it 
t Ordinal to review Administrative Law Judge John Vitcoue sdeciaon 

- r« proving BrarrifTs fitness application. The aedskm allows the transfer 
;J j. ; a fitness certificate from bankrupt Dallas-based Braniff Airways to 

^'artiff IntL, owned by the Chicago-based Hyatt Air Cmp. under a 
^gneem known as Dalfort Corp. 

^Rraniff International filed for protection from creditors in May 1982, 
ai’;_d has been struggling since then to become airborne again. 

; Irysdale’s Top Officers Plead Guilty 

f;;NEW YORK (NYT) — The two top officers of Drysdale Government 
) unities Carp., which collapsed in 1982, have pleaded guilty in State 
£ f fjpreme Court in Manhattan to defrauding the Chase Manhattan Bank 
c $270 mflKoa. 

- Joseph V. Ossorio, chairman of the defunct Drysdale Securities Corp. 
I V-d a director of the Drysdale Government affiliate, and David J. 

- ■ suwetter, who owned all of Drysdale Government Securities’ stock and 
t^?*s its chief trader, had been indicted on the charg es last July and 

0graaHy pleaded not guilty. On Thursday. Mr. Ossorio also admitted 

- i tfrauding Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. of more than $20 nriUkm. 
!"r!ie could face an 18-year prison sentence, while Mr. Heuwetier could 
' ~;*oejve a maximnm of seven years. 

> -,The two banks had acted as clearing agents for Drysdale Gov ernmen t 
parities, which the Manhattan district attorney, Robert M. Morgen- 
an, charged “'was insolvent finmi the day it opened for business." when 
‘.drysdale was enable to pay $290 million in interest due to the owners of 
rasury bonds that Diysdale held temporarily, the banks made good the 
^yrnents to avoid a orris in the government securities market 


% John Holusha 

New York Tuna Soviet 

_ CHICAGO — U.S. anto execu- 
tives, encouraged by unusually 
strong car sales m January, are cau- 
tiously raising their rights for all 
1984. 

At the beginning of the 1984 
model year in October, most auto 
executives and analysts were esti- 
mating total car sales for the calen- 
dar year at 10 million to 10 J mil- 
lion. 

But with an annualized sales rate 
of 10.25 mill in n in January, when 
sales are traditionally slowed by 
bad weather, some of the execu- 
tives say sales of 10.5 million or 
more seem possible. 

“The sales rate is very strong, 
maybe even stronger than we can 
understand," Philip Benton, vice 
president for marketing at Ford 
Motor Co^ said Thursday. Mr. 
Benton, along with man y other 
auto industry figures, was in Chica- 
go for the city’s annual auto show. 

Mr. Benton noted that the sales 
recovery of the last two years had 
come in stages, with sales running 
at about a 925-million annual rate 
for much of last year before climb- 
ing to a 10.25-mwion rate in mid- 
December. 

“It may stay at a 1025 plateau," 
be said, “but it is also not unrea- 
sonable to expect it to increase 
again in the spring and fall” 

CJ. King the senior vice presi- 
dent for sales for U.S. operations of 
Nissan Motor Co^ said 1984 sales 
might go as high as 12 million. 
However, because of restraints on 
Japanese imports and a shrunken 
inventory, he said Nissan's sales in 
the United States would not equal 
the 522,000 sold in 1983. 

Mr. King indicated that Nissan’s 
sales executives would be eager for 
the parent company to begin pro- 
ducing cars at its plant in Smryna, 
Tennessee, where pickup trucks are 
now being made. He noted that 
Takashi Ishihar a, the president of 
Nissan, had said he wouJd mm his 
attention to Smryna now that an 
agreement to produce cars in En- 
gland has been concluded. 

Mr. King also said Nissan offi- 
cials were studying whether to 
bring a small van into the U-S. 
market to compete wih those being 
sold successfully by Chrysler Corp. 
and Toyota Motor Co. 

Mr. Benton and other Ford exec- 
utives outlined some of the compa- 
ny’s plans for future products 
Thursday at a briefing for report- 
ers. Ford plans to begin production 
of its own mini-van. called the Aer- 
ostar, later this year and it will be 
sold as a 1985 model. The Ford 
product is somewhat larger than 
Chryder’s Plymouth Voyager and 
Dodge Caravan but will stiUfit into 
a standard garage. It will have rear- 


whed drive and a greater payload 
than the Chrysler or Toyota prod- 
ucts. 

The No. 2 automaker also said it 
would spend more than $300 mil- 
lion to retool assembly plants in 
Chicago and Atlanta for produc- 
tion of a new midsize family car 
that will have front-wheel drive. 
The new car, code-named “Tau- 
rus," is planned as a 1986 model 

Mr. Benton said Ford was also 
developing a small-car strategy to 
counter that of General Motors 
Corp.. which plans to jointly pro- 
duce small cars with Toyota in Cal- 
ifornia and also to import small 
autos from its Suzuki Motor Co. 


and Isuzu Motor Co. affiliates. Lee 
A. Iacecca. the chairman or Chrys- 
ler, said Wednesday that Gms 
plans might force his company to 
produce the replacement for its 
subcompact Omni and Horizon 
models outside the United States. 

“We’re in the studying phase or 
our strategy.” Mr. 'Benton said, 
adding that obtaining small cars 
that are competitive with Japanese 
models “is the single most impor- 
tant challenge we face as a compa- 
ny.” 

He indicated that this autumn’s 
contract talks with the United 
Automobile Workers onion would 
have an impact on that strategy. 



Malcolm Baldrige 


Raychem Encounters Earnings Slump 

But Emphasis on New Products Gives Analysts Hope 


By Jesus Rangel 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Raychem 
Corp_ whose insulation materials 
and radiation-treated plastics have 
applications ranging from oilfields 
and utilities to aircraft, computers, 
electronic devices, missiles and 
tdecommunicatioas equipment, is 
running into troubles at home and 
abroad. 

On Jan. 3L the Menlo Park, Cal- 
ifornia, company predicted that re-, 
suits in the second half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending June 30, 
would be unchanged from the first 
half. In the fiscal first half, the 
company had results of 
$15 million, or $1.56 a share, on 
sales of $305 million. 

The earnings prediction, coming 
as it did in a nervous slock market, 
sent Raychem ’s shares tumbling 
$13 a share, to $59. On Thursday, 
they dosed at $54.75, down 25 
cents, on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Last June Raychem was 
traded at a record price of $93. 

The company’s specialty is bom- 
barding plastics with radiation 
from an electron beam generator. 
This changes the molecular struc- 
ture of the plastics, and makes 
them more resistant to heat, mois- 
ture and corrosion. Such plastics 
are particularly used in wiring sys- 
tems of aircraft and computers. 

The idea for the company grew 
out of the work its founder. Paul M. 
Cook, did for the old Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. Mr. Cook, who 
started the company in 1957 and 
remains its president, became in- 
trigued by radiation chemistry 
while seeking ways to use atomic 
waste. 

Raychem's Chemdex division 
mafa«K heating elements for tanks 
and pipes. 

For the past two years, the im- 


pact of the strengthening dollar has 
eroded profits from still-strong for- 
eign sales of Raychem’s insulation 
materials. 60 percent of which are 
made abroad. And demand for the 
expensive, high-performance pipe 
connectors that Raychem makes 
has decreased because of a slow- 
down in construction of petro- 
chemical and oil refineries m the 
Middle East. 

More recently, demand for its 
pipe protection and insulation 
products slowed in November and 
early December because of unusu- 
ally mild autumn weather in many 
parts of the United States. Recent 
frigid weather across the United 
States has mitigated this problem 
somewhat. 

In fiscal 1983. Raychem earned 
S30.5 million, or $3.23 a share, on 
sales of $583 million. That was 
down 18 percent from fiscal 1982, 
when it had profit of $372 million, 
or $4.07 a share, on sales of $535 
million. The 1982 figure includes a 
tax benefit of $ 6.8 million in Brit- 
ain. 

Robert M. HaJpcrin. Raychem's 
executive vice president, said pros- 
pects for the company were 
brighter than its recent stock activi- 
ty might indicate. Both he and ana- 
lysts are predicting higher earnings 
for the fiscal year 1985, based on 
expectations that the dollar will 
ease and that the company’s devel- 
opment of new products will suc- 
ceed. 

Martin Roher of Montgomery 
Securities of San Francisco said: 
"They’ve made it loud and dear 
that while earnings are important, 
they are going to'increase funding 
of research and development. 
They’ve told people for a while that 
they are intent on getting sales to 
the $ 1 -billion level. 

Among other products, the com- 


Baldrige Says Complaint 
Threatens Steel Industry 


pany said it had high hopes for a 
new device, soon to be introduced, 
called Electrofit. The device is an 
electrically powered telephone 
splice case that has a built-in beaver 
to shrink and tighten the plastic 
around telephone cables, making 
them moisture-proof. The case 
would replace a product currently 
used, in which the plastic around 
the cable has to be melted with a 
propane torch. 


Bell Resources 
Takes Mine Stake 

Reuters 

MELBOURNE — Bell Re- 
sources Ltd. has signed an agree- 
ment with Broken H31 Proprietary 
Ltd. to lake a 5-percent slake in the 
BHP-led consortium taking over 
Utah International Inc’s Queens - 1 
land coal ventures, BHP said Fri- 
day. 

Bell is to pay more than 135 
million Australian dollars (SI 25.7 
million) for its stake in both Cen- 
tral Queensland Coal Associates 
and Gregory Joint Ventures, mar- 
ket sources said. BHP will hold 35 
percent of Central Queensland 
CoaL which will acquire five mines 
from Utah and 47 percent of Greg- 
ory, now' wholly owned by BHP. 

BHP is acquiring Utah Interna- 
tional from General Electric Co., 
which wiB retain a stake in the coal 
ventures. 
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By Stuart Auerbach 

Washington Pm Service 

WASHINGTON — Commerce 
Secretary Malcolm Baldrige has at- 
tacked Bethlehem Steel Corp.. say- 
ing that it “placed the interests of 
the entire industry at risk” by filing 
a trade complaint last month as- 
serting that UjS. steelmakers have 
been injured by imports. 

“This action is tike corralling the 
whole herd for a few strays,” Mr. 
Baldrige said 

In a speech Thursday to business 
executives in Pittsburgh, the heart 
of U.S. steel country, Mr. Baldrige 
extended his attack on Belhlehem 
to efforts by the entire U.S. steel 
industry to limit import competi- 
tion through global quotas. 

U.S. Steel Corp. said Wednesday 
that it was Dying to force the Rea- 
gan administration to accept global 
quotas by filing numerous unf air- 
trade complaints. 

| U.S. Steel said Friday that it had 
filed anti-dumping and counter- 
vailing duty petitions with the U.S. 
Commerce Department and the In- 
ternational Trade Commission 
against steelmakers in Argentina, 
Australia, Finland, South Africa 
and Spain, Reuters reported from 
Pittsburgh. 

[The company said it plans to file 
additional cases against other 


countries and may file the petitions 
as early as March. Earlier this 
week, U.S. Steel said it was plan- 
ning to file cases against the five 
nations cited Friday and against 
South Korea. Sweden and Roma- 
nia.] 

Mr. Baldrige said global quotas 
“would only encourage inefficien- 
cy, inflate domestic prices, under- 
mine our economic recovery, de- 
crease consumer choice and lead to 
serious foreign counter-protection- 
ism against important U-S. ex- 
ports.” 

He said the Bethlehem com- 
plaint jeopardizes an October 1982 
agreement that limits steel imports 
from the European Community to 
5 percent of U.S. consumption. As 
pan of the arrangement U.S. pro- 
ducers agreed to drop trade com- 
plaints against European compa- 
nies and said they would not ule 
any new cases. 

Other U.S. steelmakers have re- 
fused to join in the Bethlehem com- 
plaint for fear its filing would upset 
the agreement with the EC. 

Bethlehem took the route of a 
trade complaint asserting that im- 
ports. whether or not they are fairly 
traded, hurt domestic steelmakers. 

The entire industry is pressing 
for relief through legislation now 
before the House of Representa- 
tives that would limi t imports. 
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i Tespite Theories, Professors 
l&n Chicago Get Burned, Too 


jV? (Continued from Page 9) It was just as wdL Whttthe sub- 

agaaaaa; 

..SSTaadDOonelBsmedgrVy nn^ coos w^riool the profits. 
.< :_i . il.. A nm> fmtnn 1 . fnr anuifimm m- 


; 1 1 ;ibsacibing to any special trading 
i V "stem. They stoically refuse to be- 
. i ■. . Tire in panaceas. 

, f ’.‘ “Our basic paradigm is that you 
.. j ; -m’t do that,” Mr. French said. 


A nice feature for academics in- 
volved in futures and options wari 
is that if they think up same practi- 
cal prescription, they can witness 
its immediate application. The 
classic example is the Black- 


v : 7 ™, ZZr.-TuZ, , mart - classic example is tne oiacic- 
-i ■ • tf™ can tbeat the Scholes model to price options that 

- He smiled and retailed thalhe Fischer Black and Myron Scholes 

' .S5 published in 1973 while they were 

,,ifled the “weekaid effect, the members at the University 

> .that holdmg stocks from Fn- ^ ] t swiftly emeraed as a 

aytoMondaypro^aranafr vodi pro- 

; : mtly nasty rcsulL yet te smd that fcssional Sptkms tradere. 

. •- never crossed his mind that he - nnnder 


V -■ >.. 


: . xJd nmk«» money from the obser- 
“r-.jtion. 


; ;, eru and Banks 
^igree on Debt 


The Chi«g o academics ponds’ 
away in cramped offices. Jeans and 
sport shuts seem to be the opera- 
tional garb. 

Here is George Constantinides, a 
professor of finance at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, thinking about 
options and tax questions. He is 


Rescheduling ^ conwAl>le 

C New York Tima Service Chi another floor is Robert Ha- 

r. i :• NEW YORK — Peru has mada, who is working with Mr. 
■ ’ ■ • ached agreement with its 12-bank Scholes, now at Stanford, on the 
r*"lvisoiy group on a $ 2 . 6 - billion implications of the fin a n dal-fur 
- -* ,i -ogram designed to cover the turns markets for stock and bond 
'■ ■; nmtry’s financing needs through prices. 

; fjy ]985. At Northwestern, Robert Ho- 

*r«:it was the first time since the drickis studying fotSeign-emhange 
as hit T arin America a year ' markets. Ravi Jagannathan is look- 
alf ape that such a package ing into whether the risk -return, na- 
indade a request for fresh hire of agricultural futures is any 
chanci er for public investors than 
proposed financing pro- stocks are. The prevalent belief is 
r Vriph was agreed upon late that futures are far rudder, but Mr. 
day, is being sent to nearly Jagannathan believes they are not. 
Peru’s creditor banks Judging from some of the papas 
the world for approval It the professors heap on visitors, the 
Iowa interest rates and work can be decidedly esoteric, 
flyback periods than a sim- Kenneth French once addressed 
in-million program that the question of whether the daijr 


It was the first time since the 
« : ibt crisis hit Latin America a year 
id a half ago that such a package 
’ d not include a request for fresh 
' . ans 

:':‘.The proposed financing pro- 
am, which was agreed upon late 
/ ednesday, is being sent to nearly 
K) of Peru’s creditor banks 
ound the world for approval It 
’"r tries Iowa interest rates and 
H i/ iger payback periods than a sim- 
$830-million program that 
n! ; nks agreed to last year. 


’ p 4 nks agreed to last year. settling-up of futures contracts af- 

; j At the end of 1983, Peru had feds prices differently than lf sudi 
’ : \'asn debts of SI 2-5 bflHon, ac- daily settlement chd not occur. He 

4 r- ” idmg to estimates by Morgan delected a slight deviation. It s so 
r'i ‘ aranty Trust Co. small as tobe meanmglras forprac- 

- ncluded in the Penman pack- tical application,” he said. “I spent 
_ is a rescheduling of SL5balk» two years of my kfe for that an- 

short- and medium-term debt swer.” . 

T •- Vt.,Tinp 0 ,^ the next 15 months. The academics hasten to pomt 
’"' rollover of 5880-nnllion in out that their research tsmtirdy 
’ '• ' Jc credits and the disbursement directed at helping those who seek 

■ ■ : -.>15200 mfflion remaining from a to shed risk in the markets. Pme 
: : yau miiii mi loan that foreign speculators like the pit traders who 
* > ; ;>;-tks advanced to Peru last year, scream their Itmgs out evoy tune a 

' " ?<ljnder the terms erf the financing contraamovesaCrac^Mapomt 
j -I posal Peru’s advisory grotm of- would not distiD much valuable m- 
r ■j.V.sd to reschedule the Sl^-bfllion formatiem from their wisdom. _ 

'1 . i -it at li percentage points over ~ As Danid Siegd pot it: “My rm- 
9 \[ London interbaii txfering rate presskm of the trader is that he s 

• ’;"; 1 % percentage points over the not very educated. I respect the f^t 
prune rate. The rescheduling chat bes brave and has ti^mc 7 «D- 
?'• ns all for the loans to mature in ble ability to assume risk. But its 
- ""1 '5 years, with a five-year grace shocking how little theory traders 
*. . •, ioi know. I once had a conversanon 

- , "I'.'a the old package, the interest down on the floor with a guy who 

V 's' was 2 VI percental points said the most importam traimng he 
1 .'-.ve Iibor or 2 points over the had was as a fighter pflot, because 
'* prime. The earner agreement he had to be able to take m hits of 
’j ed for the loans to mature in information and asa milate it and 
-v " it years, with a three-year grace act quickly. You can’t leam that m 
•Jj' od. a class.” 


would not distill much valuable in- 
formation from their wisdom. 

As Danid Siegd put it: “My im- 
nressior of the trader is that he's 
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1 X 
1 X 
11 X 
11 X 
11 X 
110 K 

I.IOO x 
11.100 x 


50.000 DM 

25.000 DM 

20.000 DM 

15.000 DM 

10.000 DM 

5.000 DM 

3.000 DM 

2.000 DM 

1.000 DM 
240 DM 


5 x 
2 x 
2 x 
2 x 
12 x 
12 x 
12 x 
120 x 
1200 x 
11200 x 


50.000 DM 

25.000 DM 

20.000 DM 

15.000 DM 

10.000 DM 

5.000 DM 

3.000 DM 
2 OOO DM 

1.000 DM 
380 DM 


a k 
e x 

3 X 

3 x 
13 x 
13 x 
13 x 
130 x 
2-300 x 
11.300 x 


50.000 DM 

25.000 DM 

20.000 DM 

16.000 DM 

10.000 DM 
6200 DM 

3.000 DM 
2X00 DM 

1.000 DM 
480 DM 


MILLION DM or 

TjsiMOOj DM 


50 000 DM 

25.000 DM 
20 000 DM 
15 .000 DM 

10.000 DM 

5.000 DM 

3.000 DM 
2 000 DM 
1 OOO DM 

600 DM 


7 x 
7 x 
7 X 
4 X 
14 x 
14 x 
14 X 
140 x 
2.400 x 
12.400 x 


MILLION DM or 

•C x-.OZ.OjL'D!--’ 

MILLION DM or 


50.000 DM 

25.000 DM 

20.000 DM 
15X100 DM 

10.000 DM 

5.000 DM 

3.000 DM 
2 000 DM 

1.000 DM 
720 DM 


MILLION DM or 
) MILLION DM 

;l; d ==ja!>.p c- 


e * 
a x 
a x 

a x 
15 x 
15 X 
15 x 
150 x 
2500 x 
12500 x 


14 x 
14 A 
14 X 
a x 
14 X 
24 x 
200 x 
2000 « 

10.000 x 

66.000 X 


50 000 DM 

26.000 DM 

20.000 DM 
15 000 DM 

10.000 DM 
EaOOO dm 

3.000 DM 
2-000 DM 

1.000 dm 
720 Dm 


Start of next Lottery: October 1984 


Howto participate: 

.p You onler your ticket ¥rith on the order coupon below. 

3' Within days you receive your tiefast together with an invoice and the 
official drawing schedule witti rules and regulations. 

& PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WTTH YOLH? ORDER You can also pay 
for your ticket after receipt of the Invoice. Payment can be made by 
personal check, travellers check, bank transfer (add remittance bank 
charge) or in cash via ragiatered air mail (cash atyour own risk). 

After each class you wffl receive the official winning Bst together with 
the ticket of the next das® via ah mafl. 

if your ticket has been drawn, you wit! immediately receive a winning 
notification. Your drawn ticket is eliminated from the game, therefore 
we win offer you a new ticket (replacement -ticket) so that you can keep 
on playing right up to the 6. dass. 

1 try my luck and order! 

All classes fist - 6th class) 72. Lottery, beginning 
April 6, 1 984 to September 23, 1 984 

Please fill in number of tickets you want to order. 


Your prize-money wit be tra nsferred to you within one week of your 
request by check or any other way you desire. Of course, if you hit a 
jackpot you can come in person to collect your prize in cosh. 

If you are already our customer, please do not order, because you 
receive the ticket automaticaBy for the next lottery. 

You can be sure you wUI receive fast, honest “ ■.jf"'* ^ 

and confidential service. Now it is up lo you, 
therefore order and mail the coupon today. , 

Lots of Luck Lotterie-Einn. Hameln 

Yourchanceto win:1:3 *$££?!£%&* 

If coupon is missing, write for information. W. -Germ any 


*■**! coupon to Lotterie-Einnahme Hameln 
KuhlmannstraBe 1 A 


1/1 ticket 741.00 

1/2 ticket 381.00 

1/4 ticket 201.00 


or UST or 

• 269.45 • 

• 138.55 • 


190.00 


* US$ prices and £ prices are subject to rate of exchange. 

Priest vs tor all B -*—*»■ Including air mafl postage and winning list 
after each class. No additional charges. FUrta of exchange: Jan. 1984 


I VALID ONLY WHERE LEGAL I 


D-3250 Hameln W.-Germany 
Please write in German LJ English 0 Please print in 
72/51 Mr.0 Mrs.0 Miss0 dear letters. 

First Name J 

Last Name 1 II 1 1 I 


P. O. Box 

City 

Country 
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NYSE Most Actives 


Dow Jones Averages 


NYSE Index 


IBM 

VBL Htab 
14239 110*% 

LOW. 

10P94 

On* 

110 

Chm 

+1 

PonAm 

14103 

7% 

7*1 

7V> 

+ lu 

AT&T 

1 5701 

44 

*»b 

439% 

— » 

AT&T wl 

15151 

: — 

77 

17 

— 1% 

GuliCo 

13481 

S/M 

55Vi 

5716 

+ V* 

HOUNG 

11974 

54 

jm 

52*% 

—l 

HwstUt 

10833 

13% 

129k 

12% 

— <4 

M0TL73 

9327 

24% 

359* 

24 

— (6 

ULCo 

Mil 

816 

8 

n* 

— 96 

Texaco 

S2M 

4016 

399% 

40<6 

+ 9S 

Sears 

7944 

3594 

341% 

35(4 

+116 

GMat 

7911 

im 

<8(4 

4996 

+ *» 

StResta 

4978 

40(6 

37*% 

40 

+1*4 

AMD 6 

4513 

7TH 

2SH 

W* 

— 9* 

MldSUi 

4475 

13*4 

13V* 

1316 

— (6 


Oprn KtgR Low Ogee a»M 

tddus 115235 1167.97 1149.92 114070 + 7 AS 
Trans STMS 52253 31 LOB 51+55 + 1.73 

uui mu m» iza.li 127 . 17 — 1.92 

Como 455 . AS 440J1 453JJ5 at l + 1*9 


Composite 

Industrials 

Trtnap. 

Utilities 

Finance 


Kish Low Oo* CWgt 
90.1 B nn 9007 + 0J5 
104*6 10146 10444 +067 
66.48 86.17 86.1? +QJS 
43.96 45.71 4571 -IMJ 
B9.96 I9A2 S9J4 +043 


Friday’s 

NYSE. 


AMEX Diaries 


■ NASDAQ Ifidex - 


NYSE Diaries 



Dosing 


AAfOnaa 
Declined 
un l awil 
TeM Issues . 
NewHWis 
Mew Lows 
volume op 
volume down 


—367 163 

91 473 

213 189 

S11 823 

3 4 

2$ <0 

1552290 

23SM3D 


Composite 

Industrials 

FlnOrtce- 

insu rones 

UttHUes 

B anks 

Tronic. 


_ Wok. -.Year 

Oast Ort* Aga ' An 






22949 +3A2 236J5 317J 



Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 


‘included In the Bales flams 


Bur Sales -ShTt 

240494 489,133 4338 

219719 480537 1481 

219*19 480587 lAfll 

Z37J26 504A90 2497 

m090 410467 1,156 


Vol.eta am. 90220090 

Prev.4iun.VoL 12&31MM 

Prev Consolidated Close 14&42&490 


Standard & Poors index 


Tables Include the nationwide prices 
Up to the clcninp on Wall Street 


Industrials 

Tronsa. 

Utilities 

Finance 

Composite 


Kish Low Close ChVe 
17009 17458 17532 +174 
TT»*2 13738 1SLS0 + 292 
6671 6009 6623—048 
T7J0 17.18 17 *0 +012 
L56J3 13342 1SA30 +088 
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PS 


y 
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UManltt 

High Low stock 


Div. via PE lOOsHIgh Low 



11.1 8 
128 
123 
46 12* 
36a 44 19 
20 28 14 


Jte 4J 9 
14 

83 533 
164 7 
12 * 

8 12 

1.1 

•U 9 
2* 14 
22 45 
1* 19 
29 

4.1 16 
123 
SJ B 

2.1 8 


56 271% 
Site 71 
11 9te 
20 12 
161 X 
313S OH 
25 5 

38 ant 
274 49* 

5 16 

54 XV. 

9 sm 
76 20H 
9 IBM 
331 2m 
1075 3S>% 
510 269b 
307 531% 
SIB 15th 
20 191% 
19 179* 

an 3iu 

867 S7V» 
11 44 
I 20 Vj 
518 48V, 
399 179k 
2638 479. 
36 Iff*. 
62 10th 


27 27 —54 

*5 71 +1*% 

9Vi 9*4 
T19fc 119b 
29th 2994+ *4 
«M 4316— 14 
5 5 

2394 239k— 94 
594 Ah + 14 
16 16 — Vi 

30 ao — » 

311* 31 H— 44 
1996 1994— W 
I8I« 181% + to 
29V4 2994+ 94 
34V% 359% +11* 
2596 26 
saw S3V6 +1 
15V4 1594— Vh 
19*4 1914 + 14 
1714 1714— 14 
3094 3094+ 14 
87 8114 

4296 44 + 94 
2X4 2014— H 
4894 4894— W 
17Vj 1794— 14 
47th 47*4+ 14 
1594 1894 + Vh 
10 1014 + (4 


-e- 


y 


y*r 


m 


& 


m 


2994 + 14 
64*4+196 
894— >6 
3914—96 
27*4— Vh 
7*6 

22*4+94 
1014— 14 
38*1 

15—16 

22 + 1m 

2514 + 94 
814 
2494 

1094 + 94 
7114+14 
1694— V. 
2594 — 14 
V4 
14 
96 
14 
*4 
V» 
V, 
9k 
Ife 
14 
16 


ES 2 




254 

112 

28 

1J 

14X1 

20 

120 

29 

.74 

24 

1JO 

63 

22 

U 

JO 

28 

JO 

43 

200 

113 

SOn 20 

200 

40 

250 

104 


10A 

214 

9.9 

270 

110 

820 

122 

7 JO 

121 

249 

112 

385 

12 a 

109 

11.1 

1A0 

20 

200 

1U 

1J7 

128 

2 07 

(30 

210 

125 

210 

134 

231 

I2d 

24 

20 

1A 

1.1 


159k 
36 
3114 
31*6 
2916 
4114 
1394 13*1 1316 
1794 17 1716 

17V 1714 1796 
2S94 3416 .3494 


34(6 26 
2214 12=te 
4396 259* 
5094 3916 
66 4696 

17*6 WV 
994 
2716. 
1716 
28 
1994 
St* 
12*4 
2096 
3996 
394 
1W 
4*4 
2294 
21% 
694 
17*4 


34 

2T 5 

253 

250 14A 

11 

43 

1109 

SOB 

A9e 

S J 

143 

1J4 

<J 

131 

1A0 

53 10 

1517 

AB 

24 9 

16 

AB 

23 27 

798 

280 

70 12 

1291 

120 

21 14 

305 


a 


0% 






3396 33+i 339* 

<314 43Vk <314— 9* 
23% 239i 2396— 94 
73 71(4 73 +116 

6814 6716 67*k +19% 
6494 6414 649k— 94 
24 2Hi 24 — 16 
31(4 31 U 31(6+ 14 
9916 989 m 9896 +1*4 
5396 529* 5316+14 
1496 149b 1496 + Vh 
1494 
IS 
15*4 
15th 
1714 


2QM 

20 

71 

X 

231% 

33 

1514 

U 

18b 

11 

2296 

X 

13** 

U 

14*6 

14 

15V* 

IS 1 

1396 

14 

ft(4 

8 

231% 

23 

1716 

18 

7194 

71 

7796 

23 

24 

24> 

52 

52 

9*4 

9 


5(4 516 
1096 1094 
5016 4994 
63 63 

44 <XW 
5696 5616 
1516 
30*4 
48*4 


+116 
+ 16 
30 +94 
3896— 16 
3096 + 96 
1094— *4 
2CV, +1Vh 
5996— V. 
47(6— U 
1914—9* 
Wife 24V, + V, 
016 13*6— 16 


2454— I* 
9316 +196 


*1* 


9316 +196 
1994 

22^- (4 

1194— V* 

1*9* 

29 — t* 


.15* 

J 

275 

127 

22 

21 

272 

7J 

21* 

182 

*25 

15J 

9J0 

152 

928 

153 

952 

ISA 

22 

25 

1J8 

&■ 

634* 

i 9A 

.1A8* 

1 1A 

MO 

55 

200 

13 

287 

11A 

224 

7 J 

1.10 

3A 

1AQ 

42 

240 

119 

7.40 

125 

Uk 

32 

Ad 

43 

223 

143 

IJ4 

97 

1A4 

27 

S3 

37 

LOO 

43 

AO 

1J 

AO 

1.1 

1J1 

4.9 

2A8 

5A 

AS 

17 


231k— 14 
1894 + 14 


V 1996 
142 3*1% 
702 IBtk 
34 n 
817 214 

16 9% 
88 3114 

2917 1694 
349 1214 
430 33 
1403 4016 
342 24*6 
6 4694 

17 10 

190 594 

86 <296 

9 2794 
222 <216 
167 309* 
49 341% 
4743 21 K. 
747 50 
160 7996 
206 1816 
30 23*1 
708 4694 
25 379* 
88 996 

247 31(6 
169 3694 
4 41 
37 2716 
157 91% 

227 23(6 
2894 209* 

11 18 
n 211 % 

33 33 
3466 311% 
45 57 
103 35*4 

98 9(6 
as i7i* 

287 21th 
223 2094 
ten nub 
113 24% 
99 25% 
2627 95 

18 38 
14 431* 
14**694 
28 39% 

1 3*96 
33b 13 
30b 201% 
265 696 

77 » 

1702 1494 
2681 2496 
60 54% 

99 24U 
1731 22 
125* 19*6 

16 2296 
1327 25% 
45 22% 

228 2816 
645 «Z1% 
174 39% 


19*4 19*6 — 16 
38V* 38%+ 9* 
171* 1796 + 1% 


2tb 
3496— 1* 
3496+ 14 
444* + 16 
12 % — 1 % 
1814 

221*+ V* 
17 + 1% 

279*—% 
25—16 
3416+16 
9 + ** 
2D + Vi 

7116+16 
35th +11% 
2711— 16 
3894 + 9* 
259* — 1* 

1596 + 96 
xm— 94 
9%+ *4 

20 % 

K 


2196 22 
21% SVa— V* 
8V, f*h—l 
30 30, — 1% 

1596 16*4 + % 
1114 17%+ % 
37% 3194— % 
391% 39*4+ 1% 
2316 2396 
461% 46%+ 1% 
996 10 — % 
51% 5% + % 

4116 429. +11% 
2714 279* 

4096 42*6 +11% 

30 30 — % 
341% 341% — 1% 
309* 21*6 + % 
<9% 49*+ 9b 
791% 79*6 + 14 
1814 181%+ 1% 
2316 31% — 1% 
4594 46% + Wj 
37% 37% + % 

91% 9lh— % 

31 31(4 + 1% 

86*6 3696 + 16 
401% 41 +96 

26% Z714+ V% 

9 9—9* 

r? 

18 IS 

20% 211%+ 1% 
32% 3796— 1% 
30*4 311% +11% 
56% 5*1% + 1% 
351% 3596 + Vh 
916 9% + 1% 
171% 1796— 1% 
19% 201*—% 
» 20 — % 
6M» 7016— % 
24W W%+ 1% 
3*96 3494—11% 
9416 94% + 16 
37% 38 +16 
42% 4296—% 
flD% 8096 + 1% 
39*6 29(6— U 
3446 3496 

16 V* at +i 

20 X — % 
6% 6*h— 14 
5% 596+ 1% 
14 1494 + 9% 

341% 24% + 9* 
54 54%+ % 

25% 26 
MV. 2196+1 
1896 19 + 16 
3216 37%— 16 
2*96 25 + 16 

2244 23% + 94 
Wt 2814+ 1% 
41U 42% + % 
38(6 18(6— 16 
4144 4146— 96 
3794 3814 + 94 
521% 53% 

19 19—94 
51% 5216— 1 
21% 21% + 1% 

7% 796 


4131 43% 
230 381% 
14 53 
209 20% 
3S6 53 
450 2146 
24 794 
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France Cancels Meeting’ 
Of Group of Rve Nations 


.piped" 




’V"- '*"• Reuters 

w fcfiaisiK ia^is 

of France 1m can&kd a meeting,. erf. fiaano** 
nunisteis of A ite Group .ci iFive^hal' beta;--' 

schedoied ifair^ ‘tins.' *^end fePatk; 
to. a. Wc^iGijaiaii- Hnanoe ft&urtry 
5*^ •'••• y-i4 : ; 

The spffiesman *3 ^ciMigitot^Ttea^ yark> . 
response tdTsporofrcsn fnfflncial'and i&ldJ 
matic soorcesat Paris lhaa diemeetii^ 
bddvwtboiil U.S.Trcasmy SecrtSaiyDCT^T^: 


i \ 11 
r ’"“‘ 

— 


y.i • - 




matic sources m Fansthai memcetingT^ODld be^i f 

i^wiiboiti U.S.TrcasiiiySeCT^ ^ ^ ,‘ 0 : 

"Regan. jv-,* V” 'jj^a 

TbeBotm qxdcesnan wasTBiableto say why* ,« n • 

Mr. Deh^cmcdt^thejris^gdffcG^ C** 

of Five, madenp ibc five lcaaing acm-Coa+ ) .. r0 — r 

mniiist mdnsitialpqwas — the llm^dStatd;^ , 

Frtroce, StiiiaiiC ; west ^ " 

However, odier fiundalsodrt^m Pans sai^-‘ . rr ,- c ,-!:; 

the meeting .was canceled after and** ^twasi^r 

Japanea offiqals^ said tlwy etttid J»f .atiend V: 2 a u ! 

because otpTessmg fcaidgjei ptoSi^^'iHHne. '* • : 


t^~ s J 

3 ^*'“ 




-.irfJVvo-Y , . , 
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19V* 

34% 

55 
25*6 
3116 
36*4 
55 

■2V* 

1%* 

1496 
431* <2Vj 
21 29 

1096 


JO 

28 

JO 

42 

220 

4J 

130 

33 

134 

IIJ 

1A8 

31 

A4 

U 

AB 

63 

1A4 

3J 


48 . + % 

TOU 

4W6 + 4% 
4514+94 
3416 + 16 
2+54 + *6 
3694+ % 
1194— 16 
30*4+16 
34%+ % 
X +116 
3096 + 94 
39—14 
2»*— Vh 
20%+ (4 
794— 16 
1794 + % 
19—16 


37 
29*4 
2094 
*96 

sa 

$3 
33 

*3 4816 

5596 42 
29*4 21% 

914 494 

TWk^ 

»k 
34*6 
Wt 

12% ^ 
MV4 IS 
42 1996 

!£? TJ 6 

S9% 39*2 
56% 39*4 
fl 35*6 
4794 3194 
751% 44 
3414 24(4 
M% 5196 
48(6 2994 
5*14 34% 
3% 

1796 

29 
10*4 
916 

5 7tP * 

30 24*4 

98 46 

64 50 

6 

8% 

129* 

39(6 
1696 






TAG 

S3 

281* 54 

AO 

13 

32 

23 

UO 

65 

A4 

3 

220 

49 

134 

3 9 

4J7 

82 

-U 

9 

A4 

1A 

74 

3A 

177*188 


»»*IC * 


'Vh 


toUdi'Iii 






m 


349* 251% 

\ 

16% 71% 
25% 15(4 
18(4 


2916 3894 29* 

^ 3 % ¥ 
79* 796 79* 
191% 191ft 19V6 
10% 10V* 10% 
21% 21% 

9416 93 
M% 2814 


•- r? 


17 189* 

8(6 


I 


29 JWT 144 
2514 JRlwrl .40 
ion jornsw* .10 

%6 JWlF 122o 

281% JetfPUt 1 M 
25% J*rCpf 4SO 
*116 JarCpf 936 
51 JbrCpf 8.12 ' 
881% JerC pt USD 
7«* JerCpI 11.00 
41 *6 JewWC 2 M 

30 JowtCpf 

51% Jewier 

2716 JalavJn 1.10 
34 JoiinCn \M 
14% JanLse > S4 
25% iereen iso 

2294 J oaten 14X1 
22% joyMto 1J0 


4 3516 
1584 291% 
■4 13V 
129 13*6 
44 3496 
5b 341% 
«Qi *3 
21te 53 
lib 95 
TDb BT Vi 
303 4496 
15 32V. 
H 7 
4880 3794 
44 43% 
5SS 2*'<h 
8 99 
144 Z7V% 
448 37% 


3596 35%— (6 
25*6 2716 +116 
1396 1396 + 16 
13 1316+ % 

34 341% + Vh 

26% 20%— % 
«1I% <11% 

51 S3 — 1 
94V, 95 + t% 

811% 811% 

441% 4414— V4 
3296 3296 + 1% 
4% 4% 

37 37V4 — 9* 

CV% 431*— V% 
23V*— 9k 
3896 29 + 16 

2696 27V%+ V* 
Ml* 3694 + 14 




716 29, ; 
39% 15V* 
22ft. 201% ; 
13 916 

7716 43 
47V, 24 : 

3DV, 18 : 

191% I0*h 
*1 381% 

1914 1116 i 


1*0 6 594 

-20 1J1M 84 m* 18% 
1.12 4J 20 715 26% 2594 
.18t> IS 36 41 10% MW 

184 St 8 *17* 45% 4496 

33 2167 4019 31ft* 
31 1304 2099 20V* 
■14 M 8 III 171* 1714 
AS 11 12 1525 k 30% 30% 
200 1S.1 5 400 1316 13 


19% + (6 
25(4—1 
10*4— % 
45%+ (% 
3996— % 
2BV4— *6 
17%+ 16 
3094 + 94 
U4. 


1996 13*4 
25% 17% 
35% 27% 
«1\U 1SV% 
659* <1 
141% 71% 
11 3*4 

489% 3894 
2394 201% 
17 4<% 

48 34*4 

48 1814 

8»14 144* 
2316 1616 
6316 45 
17 13% 

27% 16 
40 25(4 

*596 » 
44(4 29 
33 14 

6196 39(4 
59 4* 

5496 37% 
WA 18 
12 % 11 % 
X 2196 
17% 99% 
2996 141% 
M* 27% 
5796 .4594 
809% 56 
40 32 

5216 43V4 
294* 1016 
996 494 
72 5294 

TV. 41% 
54 40(6 

40 29ft. 

109* <99 
44ft* 259* 
31*% 17% 
489* 381% 
31?k 20*4 
37 32% 

29*% 3514 
3196 2514 

22 17% 

25*. 23 
48 24% 

3016 996 

121 S116 

19 1A. 

91% 494 

14 *% 

23 |< 
51% 40*9 


1JB S3 

1J0 <3 

291 

:ico jn u ii 

sO 

; Cps 

e ISO 75 I 
Ert 24811.1 
ilHou 

natts 138 06 15 
iPStr M 23 8 
arM 40 IS 47 
Ira 56 23 

mca 110 

min 3MU2SS 
Unv 2JB017J 
8coh ISO 14 8 
tom 56 14 8 
Hum pt M 1.9 
Dom 33 

Uyn ISO 10 9 
nets 2S0 V 12 
Fd# 250 5.1 8 
>Kl 40a 21 71 
rtftwt 

iltipf 1.90 A4 
lasts 40 73 
H*ui 24 U 9 
l rat 50 14 18 
za* 4A 9 
120* 44 6 
I 175 95 
I SJX 10.1 
.14 M 13 
7 

1A4 26 13 


140 U 15 
140b +4 13 
43 

-08 J 23 
50 

158 13 IS 
40 25 27 
234 6A 
344 125 
3.74 lit 
252 124 
275 11J 
158 U 12 
-U 4 M 
2A0e 21 X 
150 45 


S3 24144 
244 55 10 


2S4 15% 15% 1596 

10 301% 2034 2D*%+ 16 

1» a% Z7% 28 — % 

532 XV. 2896 29% — th 

630 55% 53% 5S16+I9M 

339 ■% 7«4 8 + % 

9 9(6 994 9I%— 14 

6185 4016 3916 40 '6 + 9* 

7 329* 22% 2316— 1% 
504 8*t 8% 8*% + 9* 

<79 36% 351% 36 + V% 

133 20t« 2M4 2014— % 
443 2114 207* 20(9— 14 
178 1«4 18(4 T9 — 14 

2 54 56 54 —16 

11 14 1396 1394 

56 1714 1496 I7V4 + 9* 

15 3914 X 39 — 16 
31 <0% 3TV% 40 — 16 
6 39% 3916 3916— V% 
44 249* 241% 249m + 9% 
1877 50V* 499* 499* + *% 
5783 53J 531% 5Jt% + V* 
1218 47% 47 47*9 + 1% 

3« 29(6 2896 29 +16 
149 1194 11 II**- % 

1 2P% 29(9 291% + V% 
278 1416 14 14 

91 1*94 Ut* 141% +1*6 

?58 31 30 301%+ 9* 

1402 46% 411* 44th 
7911 VPh 4844 499*+ (% 

i a x x 

12 499* 49 499* + 44 

151 101% 1014 1014— V* 
jgy 71* 7% 7V% 

331 56 Z 55*6— 96 
54 7% 794 71% — h 

409 44% 4S 4494+1 
W6 34% 3J3m 34 - 16 
(88 7% 4(4 69% + 1% 

858 28% X 3 'A 
412 19% 191% 191% 

430 4m 41% 4196_ w 
MB 21% 30% 21% + 1% 
J 3SV. 35% 3S14 
34 171% 27% 27V, + Vh 
40 27V, 23ft, 28ft.— 1% 
5 2016 20% 20% 

4 23*4 231% 23V% 

82 41 40 41 + 1% 

340 22(6 28 21% +19% 

429x125 124 I?4'.%— 1* 

3 19 18 18—4* 

18 8% 74% 81* + % 

528 49m 41% 91% 

130 19 18 18% — 9m 

379 464h <4 4*1% 

23 14M 1396 14 — 1% 



(ft 

5SV% + 4* 
31 + 14 

34*%+ Ml 
1716 + 94 
2314 + 94 
» 

399*— Vh 
20V, 

14—1* 
9416-416 
UV4+ V* 
33 

rnt 

4916— 16 
171%+ 1% 
3016— 1% 
2196 + 14 
1996+ 1% 

241% + 16 

44 —1 
1416— t% 

2f*-* 

805% —m 
Bb + 9* 
2)16— 4b 
4 + 1% 

»h + *4 
3414+56 
M -9* 

2 n% 

3419 + 94 
2794 + 96 
179* + 94 
3896— 14 
4416—194 
471% — (% 
tt —3 
87 + 1% 

n —14 


87 + 1% 
n —14 
Z3(% 

2716— 14 
2016 + 1% 
3216— 96 
77*9 + 1% 
ni6— l* 
17V* + Vk 
8594 + 9% 
1416—9* 


JMb 53 11 45 2494 2396 

2-20 53 6 23 4196 411% 

70 1247 V 23 

,2 5 179% 17VS 

1.12 42 7 251 2596 2CV% 

X20 93 10 1244 110V, 10W* 
* »7 1516 18 

+5 (tl *04 9494 

770 M 7 lx 27Vi Z7*% 

Ul M P. 4S4 42ft. 4296 

f? J5 2 * x 25(4 241% 




2M 5JB P. 484 43ft. 
3 “ 17 

IjOQ U II 2TO W99 

■40 IS 1$ 2M 18 

220 73 14 343 3M 

_ 18 242 24 

A44 AP. 5 14 39 

ZX 10.9 2 211% 

1-54 44 W 1M 329% 

- 138 It* 

* i rn aath 

SJ» « 48 4494 

-» 17 11 87 im 


35 JB m 3094 

45 75 48 4494 

44 M M 3073 22*6 

18 M S sS* 

J8 S9 TO ^ CTk 

. 18 10* ISVfc 


3094 2X4. LN HO 2+0 10J 10 
72V. 9 LF6 UT 

1*96 11 LL&En (Ale 72 
8** 7»i U.CCB 

131% 0(% LLCpf 
19« 13A LTV 25 1J 


17 251% 251% 2516 
47 1S4 WVr ID99 
3*5 12» 1296 12)4 + 
II 49« 416 49* + 
8 HBh 16V9 1M 
2044 IMS 1416 14W 


273 9S 'll 78 279% 
M»1l| , 3Mr 131% 

* a 7 S3 w 
i40 8J5 7 100 3916 

LB4 9.1 7 182 200* 

IB 14J S 3100 left- 
WttJ Site 28*9 
e» w iob <7 
221* U 998 34 

2.T2 lu 9 X7V»XJ 
WW 30 3fV% 28V 
JO 3J TO 38x 1516 15. 
+8 1J 37 72 321% 32 

HKS* * rn* 

2,47«28j 4 8*6 

MO 22 27 151 4496 
98 594 

m 144 3 322te 141ft 
MO 124 20b 37 

2K 13.1 4509 2994 

110 125 4Tb 311% 

*85 IIP JlCy 3416 

M1U 1*5 3T 

L10 112 3iny 48 
M4*KU 450x 241% 

UO 11.9 200y 8P16 

TJ2 ia.1 IBTOy 39 

UM125 10 18 

Ate A 17 a 19*4 
UM MO 17 384 28V* 

.12 J 30 TOP T*(6 
130 SJ 19 TSfl J7V9 

630 A3 7 23 1ST 

IMV 54T 47 
M J ID 114 1316 


MO 124 
MS 1X1 
LM 1» 
*85 139 
»IM 
6.10 132 
M4*nu 
340 11.9 
7J2 131 
UM125 
Ate A 17 
1A4 M8 17 
.12 J 30 
120 37 10 
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Friday’s 

NYSE. 

Qosing 


Tables include the nationwide prices 
Up to the closing on Wall Street 


rut m 
21% 12% 
N 39% 
7b 3 
29% 12 
341* 22% 
ISVi 9% 
37% 21 V4 
51% 34% 
SO 32 
25% 14 
SO 28% 
41% 45% 
38 19% 

29% 10 


23 

JO 30153 

24 


JO 25 S 
1.00 40 13 
SB J 38 
1JM Z9 >8 
232c 50 5 
■72 23 14 
Jt U t 
IjOO 15 10 
IJMbtt 12 
JO 27 9 


9% 9% 
10% 18 
39% 37% 

4% 4 Mr 

17% 14% 
25% 25% 
11% 11% 
34% 34% 
47% 44% 
i 34% 34% 
17% 17% 
291* 20% 
49% 48% 
22% 21% 
23% 22 


9*+ % 
18%+ % 
37% -t 
4% 

17% + 14 
25% + «)i 
11V, 

34% — % 
47W+ % 
34%+ M 
17% + Ml 
28% — 14 
49% — % 
22%- % 
23% + % 


(Continued from Page 10) 


47 57 PSEGBC 7J2 122. 

47 54 PSEGpf 7-40 110 

85 73 PSEGpf 94H 122 

4 3 PubJIek 

11% 41ft PuaWa .14 14 41 

12% 41ft PR Com a 

14% 13% PuoelP 1.74 liO 8 
37% 1914 PuffrHs .10 J 11 
70 40 Punitat 120 30 10 

8% 5 Pyre ii 


20001 41% 
2001 41% 
40801 79 
28 3% 

S «% 
13 9% 

344 13% 
882 20% 
134 42% 
371 7% 


41% 61%— % 
40% 41% + % 
79 79 +1% 

2% 3% 

8% evj + v» 
8% 9Vb + % 
13% 13% + % 
19% 19%— U 
41% 4l%— V. 
4% 7 


M% 42% QuoOcO MO 37 10 125 59% 58% 58% + % 

20% 15% Draft 50 -BOa 50 10 72 14% 14 14 — % 

5% Qumex 170 10% 9% 9% + % 

24% 15% QfcRof! n .10* J H 42 15% 15% 15% + % 


30% 

38% 21% 
30% 22 
33% 28 
12% 4% 
18% 11% 
31 19 

11% 4% 

21% 

13% 

91 
14% 

57% 


W, 








Mg 






8 %+ % 
4% + % 
24%+ % 

24%—% 
17 + % 
48%+ % 
101 — % 
43 +% 
1209— % 
9 + W 
2ttfc+ % 
39%+ % 
21 % + % 
4 

i 14%+ % 
30% + % 
12 

44% — % 
34% +1 


& 


*>1*“#* 


142 

44 

143 

47 

144 

57 

1J4 

11 

40 

15 

JD 

24 

42 

14 

2 J0 

7.1 

300 

61 

2 J0 

5.9 

.40 

29 

J56 

62 

44 

16 

140 

15 

17DV124 

1J4 

65 

.12b 

ill 

76 

45 

n 

69 

1.13 

45 

140 

57 

1 J8 

59 

140 

94 

MO 

43 

m 

14 

J5 

10 


m 




rk. 


r 286 

56% < 

1 287 

26% : 

1 4S3 

25% ; 

1 m 

71% 1 

152 

11% * 





W% 7% tfvtclnc' 2 ,?% « -«4 

70% 58% VnlenM 2J4 68 14 33*44 OV» 44 V. 


COMPANY EARNINGS I 


41% 19% 
34% 17% 
27 24% 

7% 4% 
28% 14% 
9% 5 
21 IBM 
69% 34% 
21 % 10 % 
31% 18% 
WU 4% 
11 9% 

40% 24 
51% 31% 
44 55% 

74% 42% 
78% 48 
79 72 

81 71% 

45% 57 
44b 55% 
33 14 

38 18 


28 27% 

20 % 20 % 
24% 24% 
5% 5% 

25% 25% 
5% 5% 
19. 19 
42% 41% 
11 % 10 % 
19% 18% 
5% 5 
10 9% 

27% 24M 
33% 37% 

: 41% 40% 
70% 70% 
70% 77% 
79 79 

77% 77% 
42% 41% 
40 40 

T7H 17% 
24% 24 


28 +% 
20 %— % 
14%+ % 
5%+ M 
35%—% 
5»— % 
W ‘ 

41% 

KM— % 
W%+M 
JM + % 
10 + Vk 

27% +1% 
33% +1% 
40% — 1% 
70% 

77% 

19 +1 
77% +1 
42% +1% 
40 +1 

T7*+ % 

24% + M 




**♦ 


*4, -+f 


Roraiuwnd profits, m mffiwvare in 1^-cur/enqei 
' unless otherivue incficated 


128 7 «% 

no m m 

71 38% 27% 
208 
45 


A-M4 


2.10 

74 

800 110 

773 110 

148 

97 

242 

84 

141 

44 

M 

37 

M 

14 

JO 

24 

140 

57 




57% 43M WrfBlV 1440 20 10. 27 49% 49% 49% + % , ; 

8% 4Mt Wurttzr 23 6% 0 4% ** 

25% 11% VW1eU> 44 14 27 47 17% VK I7M + %" .r 

17% 9% Wytr. ra n* 9%-9%— % 

22% «... Wynne JO 3J 10 21 >7% 17%. 17% 


52% 3t» Xerox . 3M 73- .9 .4009 41% 41% 4IM +. % 
53% 47% Xerox pf 5/U 104 . 84 50% 50% SOU. 

37 19%- XTRA 44 64 13 -. 22 24%. 25% 36% +% 


Om HW) Low Settle. CM. 


U.Se Futures Prices ~>eb. 10 


Dec ,11540- 

EsLSaks H Prov. Sales 12 

Pntv. Day Open lot. 1478 oW3 


TIT 


54J00 bu mfti Imum- dollars pot bushel 
Mar 7.10 7.14 743% 746% 

May 748. 7-31% 7.20% 1M ■ 

Jul 740 7.44% 744% 747 . 

AuO - 7J1 7J2 744 745% 

Sep 7.15 7.19% 7.11 7.15% 

Non 742% 749 740% 744% 


Nov 742% 749 740% 704% 

Jan 7.14% 742 7.14 7.18% 

Mar 7J9 744 748% 742 

MOV 749 749 749 749 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 58404 

Prev.DayOa6nlnt.mj57 off 787 


rw 




SOYBEAN OIL 

40000 ttW-doOoreper M0 lbs. 


Mar 26.10 2&+0 2575 2594 

MOV 2428 2645 2627 3M3 

Jul 2645 27.10 3653 24J4 

Aug 2640 27 JM 2650 2AJ0 

Sep 2645 2645 2600 26.10 

Oct 25J5 2573 2540 2540 

DSC 2545 2465 7625 2545 

Jan 25LA0 25J0 2530 254S 

Ext. Soles Prrv- Sale* 20467 

Prov. Day Open int 60,109 off 176 
OATS 

5400 bu minimum- dot la m per hu s f ie l 
Mar !J8% 1J9 IM IMV, 

May UO% l.7ffl% 1J6 146 

Jul 140% 140% 1J7% 147% 

Sep IJ9 1J9 1J5% 125% 

Dee 173% 173% 1J0 L70 

Est. Soles Prev. Sales 832 

Pr*v. Day Open Ini 4423 up 49 



open Kkh 

Law 

Sattta 

*»*. 

May 

13608 13840 

13545 

13640 

+669 

& 

131 JO 13309 

131 JO 

13301 

+247 

12975 1317S 

12973 

nun 

+140 

Oac 

12775 128.95 

TOJ0 

12605 

+145 

Mar 

12550 725® 

12540 

12640 

+140 

May 

12400 12650 
12250 12375 

12600 

12440 

-HJ7 

Jul 

12250 

123JH 

+612 

I EatJSaka 3700 Pnev. Saks 1482 
Iprsv.DavOpmlnL >6362 op 151 


SUSARWORLD II 
1 Vajwi per Ux 




Mar 

7M 7.11 

702 

706 


Mery 

745 748 

777 

749 

—02 

Jul 

7JS 7 JO 

7J0 

741 


& 

701 702 

74) 

745 

— 03 

849 612 

ffiiM 

605 

-02 

Jan 

665 665 

946 948 

645 

668 

+43 

Mar 

696 

942 

+01 

May 

941 947 

941 

949 


Jul 



9£ S 

+07 

Est. Saks 7,966 Prev. Sown &N5 
1 Prev. Dav Osan Int. 82499 off 8* 


COCOA 





10 metric tons- spar ton 




Mar 

2520 2600 

250S 

2590 

+69 

May 

2477 2S4S 
2452 2510 

2470 

2S3S 

+72 

Jul 

362 

2509 

+68 

Sop 

2457 2482 

2447 

2480 

+50 

DSC 

2425 2450 

2410 

3*55 

+64 

Mar 

2395 tm 

2395 

2445 

+66 

May 

2380 2380 

2380 

304 

+88 

Est Saks 

7029 Pnrv.Saks 

0<O 


Prov.DcVOnen Int. 28409 UP Sit 


ORANGE JUICE 

cants Psr lb. 




Mar 

15650 15900 

15608 

15610 

— JO 

May 

15975 14008 

15650 

15655 

— JO 

jm 

15940 15900 

imm 

laa 

— 55 

Sep 

15900 159.10 

15640 

15860 

—70 

NOV 

15700 15740 

UUI 

15675 

— J5 

Jon 

15340 15X33 

15X20 

15120 

+.W 

Mar 

15110 ISLM 

15110 

15340 

+.15 

Mav 



15300 

+.15 

Jul 



15300 

-KI5 

Est. Saks 

1400 Prev. Sales 

700 


Prev. Day Open int. 10465 up 371 



OPta HMi JL#w Seine CM. 

Jun 43040 43040 43840 43040 —140 

Aus 438.10 439.10 438.10 43*. 10 — 1J» 

Oa 44S23 44640 44648 -44640 —140 

Dec 45540 4S540 45440 45440 — JJW 

Est Sales 25A00 Prev.Soie* 40438 ' 

Prev, Day Open lnt.131 439 ipDll 


Financial 


Metals 


COPPER 

25.0110 His.- cents ear to. 


UNICEF 


UNITED NATIONS 
CHILDREN’S FUND 


. ^ J 


y — — y ,tc 

V \ -C ^^rH^LO * 98 UNITS 

-■ - — rr^miBe „ .^riPPAN _ 


\ \ — — — ^ ;,rrilLO = yow 


M 



n- ’T--. : '•>*. 

M 

M*. 





ii m 


fm 






CATTLE 

4OJIO0 Iba.- cents per lb. 

F rt> 4900 I9JB5 6841 68X2 

Apr 67J& an 66J2 M?a 

Jun 66M 6650 6555 6602 

AUS 6447 6480 6400 6407 

Od 4150 4i63 6185 *142 

Dec 6150 4150 6240 6345 

Est. Sake 1+929 Prev. Saks 23401 
Prev. Day Open Ini. 53.186 afl 1,124 

FEEDER CATTLE 
444)00 lbs.- cents per lb. 

Mar 6950 69-70 6855 6U2 

Apr 6870 6885 67J5 67J7 

May SMB 67-40 &6M &6Si 

Auu 67J2 67J2 6670 6672 

Sep 6660 6660 6615 6615 

Od *670 6625 6575 6575 

Nov 66»5 6693 6660 6660 

Est Soles 1J64 Prev. Sake 1442 
Prev. Day Open inf. 7,158 off 43 
HOGS 

moooibs^ cents per lb. 

Feb 4840 4800 4605 469S 

Apr 4<U® 46OT 45J0 4540 

Jun 5270 5200 5140 51X0 

Jul 5420 5440 5115 5122 

AUfl 5405 3410 5110 5110 

Oct 5140 5145 5052 5075 

Dec 5252 5252 5200 SZM 

Feb 51JS 

APT . 3060 


Est. Sales 12J12 Prev. Sales 10488 
Prev. Pay Open Int. 31,153 up 490 


Prev. Pay Open Int. 31,153 up 490 
PORK BELLIES 


38JXI0 IbtJ- cents per lb. 

Feb 6430 6465 6147 6247 

Mar 65JO 6570 6302 6102 

May *660 6680 *455 *456 

Jut 67 JO 67 JK 6547 6547 

Aua . 6570 6580 6370 *377 


Industrials 


HEATHOB0IL- - 
42000 flat- cents per pat -. 


•ur. tzar «us sun -kis 

769* 7745 -7650 Miff -Ml 


May ' • 74J0' 7150 7680 75.1 1 +.15 

Jun 7665 73L5S 7465 7495 +J» 

Jut . 7SM ■ JBM TASS 7SH0 
Sep-. - : 7643 7625 7600 7625 +05 

Od-' . ... 7630 - 

Nov • •• ,7WS ■ 

Oec . 7190 7850 7800 MAO +J5 
Feb ' • 8000 

gst-Sdei 6742 Prev. Sate* 12764 
Pnev. Day Open InL 96335 off 141 B 


3 


Est. Sales 8482 Prev. Sales BJM 
Prev. Pay Open Int. 16559 off 281 


COFFEE C 

37000 B>s.-cenm per lb.. _ _ 

Mar 140.W 14200 140.90 U2JV 



xa 






QsmmoditY Indexes 


Dividends Feb. 10 


m 







'»WfK: 



Company Per Amt Par Rec 

INCREASED 

Tuner Appraisal Ass. Q .12 M0 3-3 

Mbs Valiev Gas D 40 +2 >15 

PROPOSED STOCK SPLIT 


London Commodities 

Feb. 10 


Figures In sterling per metric ton. 
Gasoil In UJ. dollars per metric ton. 


n 


Cash Prices Feb. 10 


Paris Commodities 
Feb* 10 . ./ 


Camnemfy and unit 


Coffee 4 Santas, lb 

PrNitdet>i64^a38 %.vd , 


Supar ericas ii» francs permeirlc ton 1 
Otber prices In franca irar IDO kfl 


Corporate Foods— UMar-1 
Home Benefldal Corp — 2<for*T 


RE5UMED 

- 45 >15 

USUAL 


Ahmansan (HFJ 
AnHaCorp 
CB&r Ekncstiares 
Camanter TedL 
Coastal Carp 
Consolidated Pprs 
Cowles Brcstg Inc 
Curlliss-WrloM 


DeLuxe Check Prtrs 
Dover Corp 
Eastern Bakeries 
Eastman Kodak Co 
E.F. Hutton Group 
EIP Microwave 
Fabrf<0iriers Amer 
Fraser me 
Keane Inc 
Kn Energy Inc 
La Land & Exjj tor 
McNeil Corp 
Mopco Inc 
MontancMXifcota Ut. 
05h ana Group 
Pacific North. O 
Robinson Utile 
Santa Anita R Entr 
Scherer (R.P.)Cerp 
SbaklesCorp 
Stepan Co 
Stao and Shop Cos 
Sysco Coro 
Triton Energy Corp 
Wesfburne mil ind 
Wesiocast Trans. 


“ ■ A- *’- • **f -- 



8 ,10 +1 
55 >3 

8 .10 +3 

40 +30 

0.18% MS 

§ S 

Q 70 >19 


2-21 [Sep 

SS: 

IWo,r 

!way 

2-20 
>2 


Steel billets fPtttj.ton 

Iron 3 Fdrv. Phlla. tan _ 
Steel scrap No 1 hw Pin. , 
Lead Spqt.lb 
Capper elect- lb — 

Tin 1 5 Ira Its), Ib„ 

Zinc. E. 5t_ U Bast*. Ib __ 

Pallodluni. or 1 

Silver N.Y„ az _____ 


Q 02 W 4-3 

Q ,w >10 

a .10 3-30 

a 05 7-Z7 

Q 77 >31 

O 75 >15 


Q 03 M0 
Q M M 
O 08 +3 

Q .18 616 
Q ,16 >15 
0.18% 6-2 
O Sfi >18 
Q 02% >15 
Q 05 +1 


A-Amoiil; M-MMthlvt OOnartertyr S-5emL 

AmUQL 


A European child may spend up to two-and-a-half times as much energy on walking and running as a child in a 
malnourished community in Africa. The reduced activity of the malnourished chad comes at a time when play 
and exploration of the environment is important to the development of physical and mental skills. ( UNICEF) 


t'lhiht^ruftln. hir\ .luniiv 


Gold Options (pries in Voz-t 



AZ 


C iiT’ 


Warnac© Fonn&IVew Unit 


SO 127ST475 

SO ITS 325 I 1235-1425 I 20252225 

4W 4/5-675 122SI42S 

430 | 223. 400 I 425-623 

450 


Gakl : 3000038170 


NEWHIGHS 
Coutesln A McCorpn 


Heuter? . ’ . 

BRIDGEPORT, Connecdcut— " 
Waroaco Inc. said Friday it formed 
a new unit called Waraaco Intena- 
tkmal^ ^Licensing to develop the do? 
mestic and iaternational^ eapanaon 
of the licehang of Wamaco’s ap- 
parel brand names. - 



’[.i 



Valenrs White WeW SJl. 

t. Oual da Moat-Btoac 
1211 Gnra I. Stritteriand 
Tri. 3 1 02 SI - Trie* 28 MS 


AUanTra s AlptMlpd 

BDMIntt BallvMtsi 

Buckbam CareCpA 


Dvalonfrnn Eiprirn 

s sr* w 

NHompes Ooum 

Front HoH SetomMst 


AmpolAi n 
DmoiBnMi 
Crwicbr Rm 
F orwtu** 
MatrtRSh 
MutaAJrn 
Pica Prod 
Tateflm 


AMERICAN TOPICS 

TOPE A IN THE WT 
MONDAYS AND SATUffiAVS 


- TaUor, - ; PTOvkW ^ * 

HWh pradaemwar ealtiades: . _ 

*»>•»* - 98200 «fi 98208' 98130 

. 3 months 100200 100208 UB40O 100508 
.Ooppot cattiades: - -• • 

tool • .9M0Q -firm '97000- 97200 

3 months. 99001- moa 99X00 9*208,. 
Tin: snot "8J3S0O O54S0O tStfOD UaOTO- 
3raarHhs- 809000 U910O &68M0 BJR08: 
La«J:spof *2508 20501^ W0O r 3880#^ 
3 months ' 2*300 '-2M0O-< 29&50 ‘2«J*'.'_ 
OtK.mA 70100 70200 71600* W0#r 
inicnsho WUO.iM&SO;. 71806 *6#- 
476JW 61700-62700- M.f - 
3 months 63000- 431 08 ‘.+<100 . 6U10# ** 
AlwntaJum: . -* t 

vat. . .104*03 Ltofeto 10EU0 10006* 
3 mamta 107630 107700 108430 10BS06-, 
MlettolJlMl 348608X28500341500 UBO08-7 
3 month* 435G08.44H0O 135300 X30M > 






































































ickens’ Bid for Gulf Is Expected 


- .?S , w 

s?£. 4 -r'^i 

•j 2! r*' -a-. :*> t. 


2- 3 k ' o ® 1 Stock Is Seat as For eshadowingMove 

i : **- a* -■ ./■-■* £ 5£*Vl J- Cole ® 4gn that Mr. Pickens might now pany. To raise that stake to above 

% ■ ."V.? - ?'- -■ Lrw S "**' ^"' >na Serricv be ready to make his move. 50 percent, however, would take at 

- ... Tliere was further speculation least $35 bUlion La cash. 
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Tig Move fl wSk At World Bank Endangers Aid Pact 
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B ~ V W YORK — Heavy t rading There was funher speculation least $3.5 billion in cash. 

5^ ily in the stock of Gulf Ofl Mr. Pickens's offer far Gulf Oil executives said privately that 
has pushed op the price of s* 0 ®*. sjooW-a be made, would the only way they could think of for 
1 ^ '*k «ares sharply and heightened »5 and $65 a share. Mr. Pickens to position himself for 

j! J - • ‘-I ! - * Aw»a that T. Boone Tokens . Sr* refus “ comment a bid for Gulf would be for him to 

in, •"*! ^baiiman of Mesa Pea-oleum . IXvo months ago, Mr. Pickens find substantial new financme. Mr. 
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Kllion shares. On Friday it was r™ 0 * Mr. Pickens is known to and Saudi Arabia. Whether he has 
- to S57.25 arid a volume have ® e ® 1 seeking wealthy new been able to raise anything close to 

“ million. partners for a new attempL $3.5 bilKan is unknown. 

' /£'. t overall price increase, which .?“* ***** Wall Street arbitragers have been 

Sw i-; about S10 over the last w Gn 2^ 0uld 5 rl0 heavy buyers of GullHstodc si nceat 

•'"-V hsvc con ' Thispusbed up Mesa least the middle of January. At that 

S?375 ^ JSFHfe* to time Gulf stock stoodat $47. By 
; ; ^v.cknovdedge that they are act- Friday to si 75? *** lZS 03115 Jan - 24 il t0 PP^ S50. By Feb. I it 
■ *':<■* hrtle more than msuna — naa y* 10 sl5 -25- passed $54 and by Feb. 3 It reached 

takeover battle between Others argued that one wot to a high of S57.75, before sliding 

-t . .. : and Gulf win erupt before fight off Mesa might be for Gulf to back to $55.50 as part of a broad 

^ buy Superior Oil Co., thus making decline in the marke t 

• " : . e m what appeared to be a Gulf more exrcnrive. Superior’s Thursday, however, some aria- 
■ ? h the rumors, Mr. Pickens shares 37-5 cents on Thuxs- tragers are understood to have sold 
. Tmreday:_^rhaf s very inter- day, to 539.25, but -gained 125 stock in HoustonNarilu^] Gas 
; lfs the first tune rve heard «mts Fnday. to $39375. Corp. — a target in an wSrdalcd 

^v. . , • A small group of wealthy Texans takeover bailie — to raise money to 

i -'55 , ^ entl ? a ^ repots dreu- and other mvestors healed by Mr. huy Gulf. 

^ gS1B **? Ji oa ' ^dtens have already went $965 As part of the elaborate chess 
r->x ^ USt f OT neatly 22 miflion shares match that traders see taking 

: ^ > mover Thursday was read as of Gulf, or 132 percent of the com- shape, if Mesa seeks just a piece cm 
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-a • ‘ A small group of wealthy Texans 

i , ^ ent, ? a ^ tepots circu- and other mvestors headed by Mr. 
3 and again last Mon- Pickens have already spent $965 
^ nit nothing happened. Thus, million for nearly 22 million shares 
mover Thursday was read as of Gulf, or 132 percent of the com- 


T. Boone Pickens Jr. 


Gulf and Gulf then seeks all or 
Mesa, Gulf would be able to buy 
Mesa before Mesa could buy Gulf. 
Under securities rules, a partial 
takeover takes 20 days while a full 
takeover can be done in 15. 

Anticipating such a situation, if 
Gulf were to lake over Mesa, Me- 
sa’s contract with its partners pro- 
vides for it to surrender the voting 
rights on Mesa's Gulf stock. Gulf 
might then sue Mesa to prevent the 
transfer and, perhaps, secretly try 
to find another oil company to res- 
cue it from Mesa. 


>1 Compames in U.S. Are Looking for Mergers 
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~t1 “t?. 1 'diem in trust accounts on 
: az '•'*?-> they pay Utile or no oorpo- 
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"7 ? strategy, advocated by T. 


Co. (Ohio) and Atlantic Richfield needed. “What will a barrel be 
Co. worth? What will the lax regime 

At Socal, Mr. Keller said he be? It's all a mystery." Mr. Keller to hang on to a base of reserves," he 
“took a long hard look” late in said. added. 

December at mak i n g an offer to But despite these uncertainties. More than that, several of the 
buy Getty, and more recently con- many experts believe that mergers largest ofl companies remember all 
sidered, but decided against, bid- and acquisitions are the only way too well the major problems they 
ding for Superior. . . for many oil companies to survive have had with acquisitions outside 

“Comparing the cost of finding as their reserves decline. “Most oil the energy business. Mobfl’s Mont- 
reserves with Buying them is much companies see themselves Uquidai- gomety Ward department store 
harder than it might seem,” he said, ing,*’ said James R. Schlesinger. the chain, acquired in 197B; Exxon’s 
explaining that any cost analysis secretary of energy under President Reliance Electric subsidiary, ac- 
nuist account for the value of crude Jimmy Carter and now a senior qirired in 1 979, and Sohio's Koine- 
oil more than a decade from now adviser to Lehman Brothers. oott copper mining subsidiary, ac- 
whea the added reserves would be “Since any corporation wants to quired in 1981, have all lost money 


live in perpetuity, they are natural- 
ly going to be looking for any wots 
to hang on to a base of reserves," he 


- . strategy, advocated by T. December at making an offer to But despite these uncertainties, 

:.T: £.‘‘>,,7 Pickens Jr_ the acquisition- buy Getty, and more recently con- many expats believe that mergers 




^ a greater return on their 
^ ‘ 4 -nenL But it also reduces 
: >? c ement control over the com- 
'it ; cash flow and renders the 
from the trust unavailable 
exploration or other cor- 
" •.....-^fJt^LPurpwes- 
• ■ • • :!£■ Irt ^Akawers, both friendly and 

7 " : 'se, will very likely be more 

.. 2r^s)n. Oilmen “are empire 

s," Mr. Randol said, adding 


reserves with buying them is much 
harder than it might seem,” he stud. 


companies see themselves liquidat- 
ing.* 1 said James R. Schlesinger. the 


oott copper mining subsidiary, ac- 


-i» = „ mor executives at large ofl 
'~£\: .ties are not anxious to give 
2 -. -^irol of cash thc^ might oth- 
5-: ~j ;i;jse for exploration or acqui- 

[analysts also say, however, 
-"2^ inpanies gearing up for take- 
: ' " is may be under mcreasing 


c v : jint to the Texaco and Roy- 
hy Shell offers and say. that 
listrust of “Big Oil” and the 


FTC Staff Said to Gear 
Getty-Texaco Merger 

Vailed Pro, international Final FTC approval of ihe con- 

WASHINGTON — The staff of sent agreement could not be marig 
the Federal Trade Commission rec- until after a 60-day period for pub- 
ommended approval Friday of lie co mm ent. There would like^ 1 be 
what would be the biggest corpo- plenty of reaction, 
rate merger in U5. history — Texa- Texaco is the nation’s third laig- 

co’s planned SlO.I-bOlion takeover est oil company and Getty ranks 
of Getty Ofl Inc, agency sources 14th. Many consumer groups and 
said Friday. energy experts contend that a 


“Since any corporation wants to quired in 198 1, have all lost money 

for their new parent companies. 

Thus, diversification is out of fa- 
1 . /y| vor. Instead, oilmen, and the in- 

ri TO 1 JlPiir vestment bankers who finance their 

w tender offers, are “getting back to 

■mjr their knitting," Mr. Randol said. 

|wl PFOCpi* Another development making 

J-"vl cX/M. acquis tions more attractive is a 

lonjg awaited, albeit quite modest. 

Final FTC approval of Iht con- “S™™ 1 ". oil a>J»n>P“™- 
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any of reaction. day m 1978 to 15.1 mtihon barrels a 

Texaco is the nation’s third larg- day ^t year, most mdustry ccono- 
; oil company and Getty ranks demand wlU nsc 

th. Many consumer groups and this year, 

erev exDerts contend that a Thomas Burns, an economist at 


The sources said the recommen- merger would violate antitrust laws Socal. said he expects U.S. con- 


x : faced with die prospect 
c-- Justice Dqnrtment would 


dation was presented to the FTCs and escalate prices. 
fhrecommisaoners,whoaretovote Daring the past several weeks, 
Monday whether to challenge the Fennzofl has sought to block the 
transaction on antitrust grounds, merger on the grounds the transac- 

Sources said the FTC staff don violated a previous agreement 


sumption to rise to 15.3 million 
barrels a day this year, with prices 
unchanged. 

These signs of improvement are 
hardly enough to eliminate all the 


: its stantLon jWtiJWSL- , reached a proposed. consent, agree-,, it Jiad- to -buy- Getty. It has filed ■ industry’sproblems. Certainly, the 

' t: q md dcarance, “the window ment with Texaco that would re- suits in several states, but thus far worldwide surplus of crude ofl and 


;2 'j ^Mtunity may not last all 

- \ 2 lr. Randol said. Companies 

1: ”1 about such a tougher 

“are more Hkdy to make 
-l» -Ters in the first half," he 

- “'Tg the companies oomman- 

as big enough, rich enough 
-ngry enough to be on the 
— =non trail are Exxon Corp^ 
•; n Zorp, SocaL Standard Oil 


quire the company to sell pcations all have been nnsuccessfuL gas will not go away any time soon, 

of Getty. It could not be learned Under FTC regulations, the Mr. Burns said. Nor is a small in- 
”**■“ Texaco would be commission’s deadline for initial- crease in exploration likely to res- 

. ing an antitrust suit in the Texaco- cue a large part of the drilling and 

to vote Monday Getty case is 12:01 A.M. New York oilfield service industries, where 


to unload. 


. The FTC is to vote Monday Getty case is 12:01 A.M. New York oilfield service industries, where 
whether to tentatively accept the time on Tuesday. the utilization of rigs is now run- 

accord or to file suit a g ai n st the In trading on the New York rung at less than 50 percent, 
venture already challenged in court Stock Exchange Friday, Getty But stabilization of oil demand 
by one competitor, Pennzofl Co., shares fell 12% cents to $12450. does “prove the sayers of gloom 
and a small Getty distributor in Texaco stock rose 75 cents to and doom wrong," Mr. Randol 
Rhode Island. $4035. said. 
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By Oyde H. Farnsworth 

We w York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — India’s re- 
fusal to accept a lower ranking in 
the hierarchy of stockholders of the 
World Bank — from seventh to 
ninth place — has jeopardized a 
compromise affecting billions of 
dollars of aid to the poorest coun- 
tries, international financial offi- 
cials say. 

The adjustment in shareholdings 
is part of a complex package of 
agreements that had been expected 
to go to the executive board of the 
bank Lhis week, but that now has 
been held up by the wrangling over 
ranking. 

A similar disagreement over 
ranking among the five large indus- 
trial countries look months lo re- 
solve last year because of the na- 
tional sensitivities involved. 

Under the provisional agree- 
ment, which is also pan of the cur- 
rent package of delicately balanced 

Na^in the linet^after the United 
States. West Germany would slip 
to No. 3, and France and Britain 
would share the No. 4 spot Japan 
currently shares the No. 4 spot with 
France. 

Japan insisted rat the promotion, 
which reflects its new economic 
strength in the world. To get other 
countries to go along, it offered to 
make a substantial increase in what 
it contributes to a fund for the 
poorest countries. 

This would, in effect, push In- 
dia's share below those of Saudi 
Arabia and Ga narfa, putting it in 
ninth place. 

Officials from several developed 
and developing nations and the 
World Bank itself have expressed 
fears that if the conflict with India 
was not resolved soon, it might en- 
danger two other crucial elements 
in the package. 

The first element is a 59-billion 
contribution by 31 donors to the 
International Development Associ- 
ation, a World Bank agency that 
makes interest-free loans to more 
than 40 of the poorest countries, 
including India. India has been get- 
ting about one-third of the associa- 
tion’s resources in recent years. U 
was to this association that Japan 
promised to be more generous. 

The second element involves an 
$8- billion selective capital increase 
of the World Bank. That increase 
would enlarge the base from which 
the bank itself can make loans for 
food development power stations, 
port f aril ties and other projects in 
nearly 100 Third World countries. 
India is also one of the biggest 
recipients of World Bank loans. 

Commenting on the problems 
posed by India, one international 
official who asked not to be identi- 
fied said Thursday that “It's one of 
the worst types of disputes because 


so much national prestige is in- 
volved.” 

A representative of a country 
sympathetic to India said. “I sin- 
cerely hope that India, after it has 
made its problems known, wil] not 
jeopardize tins very difficult agree- 
ment." 

India's representative on the 
World Bank Board, Himadri Nar- 
ayan-Ray. declined to discuss the 
issue. But an Indian official who 
asked not to be identified said In- 
dia was being asked to take the 
“biggest downgrading" of all the 
countries in the adjustments, which 
he indicated was unfair to the 
country with the second- largest 
population and also largest democ- 
racy in the world. 


James B. Burnham, the U.S. rep- 
resentative, also refused to com- 
ment. A U.S. Treasury official said: 
“We understand there are certain 
technical problems that have aris- 
en, but we believe they are unlikely 
to interfere with an ultimately sat- 
isfactory outcome." 

Frank Vogl. director, of the 
World Bank's Information and 
Public Affairs Department, simi- 
larly spoke only of “technical diffi- 
culties between tbe shareholders." 

The rankings are adjusted every 
few years to take into account 
changes in the economic strength 
of the 144 members of the World 
Bank, formally known as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development. 


UrdtSays US. Recovery Key 
To Latin Debt Improvement 


By Robert Bums 

The Aaoctared Press 

NEW YORK — The Latin 
American debt crisis is “far from 
over" and will grow worse if the 
economic recovery falters in the 
United States, a leader of a US. 
study group says. 

Robert D- Hormais, co-chair- 
man of a group conducting a year- 
long study of Latin America's 
debts, said Thursday that contin- 
ued U5. economic growth would 
mean more export business for the 
Western Hemisphere's poorer na- 
tions. thus helping to lessen the 
debt problem. 

He said that while the Reagan 
adminis tration and Congress have 
been focusing on ihepotitical strife 
in Nicaragua and E3 Salvador, a 
broader view must be taken of Lat- 
in America, where the foreign-debt 
problem “remains urgent." 

A worsening of the debt problem 
would threaten the region's stabil- 
ity. said Mr. Hormats, a vice presi- 
dent of the investment banking di- 
virion of Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

His comments contrasted with a 
World Bank report earlier in the 
week that said the worst of the debt 
crisis was over. 

Anne 0. Krueger, vice president 
for economic research at the bank, 
said Monday that “debt is no long- 
er a crisis but simply one of those 
concerns that we'll be living with 
for a long time." 

The foreign debt of Latin Ameri- 
ca and the Carribean is estimated 
at about $300 billion. The region 
includes the developing world's 
two largest debtor nations — Bra- 
zil, which owes $93 billion, and 
Mexico, whose debt is about $80 
billion. 

Tbe Hormats group of 26 U.S. 


businessmen, academics and for- 
mer government officials estimated 
that Latin American countries 
would require an additional $60 
billion in outside funds in the next 
three years just to keep their econo- 
mies afloat. 

The study was conducted under 
the auspices of Americas Society 
Inc., a privately financed group 
that works with several organiza- 
tions in promoting business and 
social ties in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Bank Changes 
Are Assessed 

(Continued from Page 9) 
this could be easier than raising 
new capital. 

A DG Bank spokesman said a 
□umber of theoretical courses of 
action are being considered, of 
which Mr. Kroner's suggestion is 
one, but no decision is likely to be 
made soon. 

Tbe DG Bank spokesman said il 
is currently just within the lS-times 
capital limit when applied on a 
consolidated b asis, thus including 
subsidiaries in Hong Kong and 
Luxembourg. 

But this only holds as long as 
DG Hypolhekea is not included. If 
the mortgage bank’s operations are 
included, DG Bank would be 
above 20 on the ratio of lending to 
basic capital. 

Banks have three options if they 
are above the 18-times ratio. They 
can reduce credit volume, raise 
capital or cut back holdings of a 
subsidiary to below the 40-percenl 
limit ret by the cabinet. 


Have a 
Bull Market 
in a Week 

Key Overlooked 
Price Movements 
Make it Possible 

Buying gold on dips and selling or 
hedging on rallies has been a 
persistent pattern in management 
of bath tOG funds since last Oc- 
tober — when sequences of termi- 
nal “hard asset" panics first be- 
gan driving the investing public 
out of tangibles and into dollars 
or dollar equivalents. Readers of 
the IOG Growth and Goid re- 
ports have since been told about 
numbers futures-trading tactics 
and specialized equities that 
have been useful m rousting ac- 
tions of millions of investors who 
were chasing dollars and throw- 
ing away bath hard currencies 
and hard assets. Last week the 
tide turned and the IOG funds 
were moving uphill against a cas- 
cading of relative values involv- 
ing the UJS. dollar and the Dow 
Jones industrial average. From 
levels where the IOG team has 
been accumulating during recent 
shakeout intervals, gold tacked 
an $24 and lumber gained by 
three daily limits. Recently- 
bought Deutsche Marks were up 
1 .5 cents against the dollar; and 
in terms of futures-market lever- 
age some of these gains equalled 
within a few days Ihe per ce ntage 
of enhancement that a conserva- 
tive investor hopes to make 
through the course of an entire 2- 
year bull market in blue chip equi- 
ties. There were speculative gold 
stocks, meanwhile, that had risen 
80 and 100 percent since they 
were first added in October to 
IOG Gold Fund holdings— exam- 
ples having included Davidson 
Tisdale, International Corona and 
Score Resources. As New York 
blue chips went into another tail- 
spin a week ago, we were also 
finding tfiscarded high-tech issues 
with multiple gains in their future; 
and we fed our complimentary 
weekly reports can be of particu- 
lar value to you during (his inter- 
val of important turns in growth 
tides. Simply telephone, telex or 
return the couoon. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Offshore Growth, Inc. 

P.O. Box 9089, 

Nauou, Boh oi a m 
European representative office: 
IOG. Int, 4 Rue de b Presie, 
1000 Brussels. Tel.: (02] 217-8360. 
Telex: Brussels 25327. 

Gentlemen: Please begin sendng com- 
plimentary capias of "Equity Growth" 
and your new GOLD FUhD reports plus 
hind details. 



1 PHONE: 


Anlnvitation 

toOxfond. 

The International Herald Tribune and Oxford Analytica 
present a Special Conference on 
The International Business Environment. 

A Region by Region Analysis. 
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